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Thousands of Common Schools 
Are about to adopt and sing from 


CHEERFUL VOICES! 


our New, oe. Beautiful, Popular JUVENILE 


SONG BOOK. By L. O. Emerson. 


Whole armies of Teachers and Children have been 
delighted with the same author's ** Golden Wreath” 
* and cannot do better than to 

unite their with our “cheerful voices” in singing 


and ** Merry Chimes,” 


from the new book, which they will pronounce— 





Price, $5.00 a Year. 
$1.25 Single Copy. 


Payable in advance. 
FR. PUSTET & CO., 
52 BARCLAY STREET, 


New York. 





periodical literature.—Philadelphia Press. 





Better than the Best of previousissues. Price 50cts. | 
| 

A rare good Song. | The Leading Newspapers pronounce 
MEETING........... . --Millard. 50 | 


THE AMERICAN TUNE BOOK ! 


This truly National Work contains A THOUSANI 
UNES, which, after careful inspection, 500 compe 


tent musicians decided to be the most popular ones 


published during the last half Century. 


All the well proved favorites are included, and none 


omitted. Price, $1.50. 
A pathetic and beautiful instrumental piece, 
IT IS DONE 


The above books and pieces sent, post-paid, or 
receipt of retail price. 


O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
C. Il. DITSON and Co., New York. 


Posmanski. 30 


THE 


The Best and Most Ably Edited Ameri 
can Magazine. 


) 





number. 
A sample copy will be sent for 25 cents. 


Each number contains as much reading matter a 
k 


n | an ordinary $2 book. 


———_ 


Subscribe at once. 





~ BOST OFFICE NOTICE. 
T 


ut 11, A.M., and on Saturday at 6 and 11 A.M. 


P. H. JONES, Postmaster 


HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 
. ending Saturday, January 18, 1873, will close at 
this office on Wednesday at 11% A.M., on Thursday 


sure and Instruction for $4.00. 





SHELDON AND COMPANY, 


NEW YORE. 





‘* A Model Periodical ; a credit to American 


GALAXY 


It can be had for $4.00 per year, or 35 cents per | 


|In no other way can you get so much plea- 





AY, JANUARY 15, 


“NEW BOOKS. LADIES’ FURS. 
“le | POPULAR STYLES 


AT 


POPULAR PRICES. 


WARNOCK & 60, 
PARIS MILLINERY. | 


MME. FERRERO, 


+ 
G. W. Carleton & Co., | 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


| 





GUY EARLSCOURT’S WIFE. 


A new novel by Mrs. Mary Agnes Fleming, whose 
stories have been so popular and created such a wide- | 
spread interest in the columns of the “ New York | 

| Weekly.” Large 12mo, beautifully printed, and 
bound, price $1.75. 

*,* The Literary Critic - a a ip ono 
Press” says of this fine novel :—‘ There is a grea - 
quantity of reading in this book—of good readin NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 


something in the * Guy Livingstone’ manner, only Has just reccived from Paris an elegant assortment of 


more gentle, more natural. The plot is very well put r 
Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
AN 


together ; the characters are noi lay figures. Ina 
ROUND HATS, 


word, Miss Braddon is equalled, perhaps surpassed, 
in her own particular field of fiction.” 
Selected with great care from the leading Paris 








BROKEN DREAMS. 


A new novel in verse, y Celia Gardner, author of | houses. All the new shades in 
a Se Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, and .j 
Velvets. 


TWELVE VIEWS OF HEAVEN. 


By twelve distinguished Divines. Reprinted from 
the London edition, which has reached the enor- 
mous sale of 18,000 copies. Cloth bound, with red 
edges, price $1.50. 


Mourning Bonnets always on hand. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 


THE BAXTER 
ENGINE is manufactured 
by JOLT’S ATEN 
FIRE-ARMS MANUFAC. 
TURING COM’Y. Is made 
pave nage pee in all ite 
parts, and consequently is 
perfect in construction, 

It is simple and safe, so 
that a child may run it. 
No extra Insurance to pay. 

It occupies less space, 
and is run up to rated pow- 
er with less fuel than any 
known motor. Over 50 are 
now in use in this city, and 
hundreds of them in use 
| all over the United States, 
My and the universn] judg- 


: . Z: ment confirms all we claim; 


and, therefore, we fully 
For circulars and Price-List, call 
WM. 


JOSH BILLINGS’ ALLMINAX 
For 1873, 

JOSH BILLINGS’ FARMERS’ ALLMINAX FOR 
1873 is about the richest and raciest little work that 
has ever been published. It is full of the best jokes, 
remarkable sayings, and funniest illustrations of the 
season. Beautifully printed. Price 25 cents. 





THE MARRIED BELLE. 


A brilliant novel by Mrs. Julie P. Smith, author of 
those other po ular novels, “* Widow Goldsmith's 
Daughter”— ris and Otho’ and the ‘* Widower.” 
wae handsome 12mo, cloth bound volume, price 

1.75. 








guarantee them. 


FAUSTINA. 

A fascinating new novol, translated from the Ger- 
man of ‘‘Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn.” One of the 
best written and mostly deeply interesting novels 
ever transladed from the German. Handsome 12mo, 
cloth bound volume, price $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A Aclightful new novel by Mrs. Mary 
J. Holmes, author of “Tempest and’ Sunshine,” 
“Lena Rivers,’ “* Milbank,” etc. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1.50, 

| A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 

j of the best she has ever written. The other novels 

| by this extremeiy popular author are Tempest and 


upon or address, 
D. RUSSELL, 
18 Park-place, New-York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 


“DOMESTIC” 













Presents a re- 
cord of success 


| Sunshine—Lena  Rivers—Marian Grey —Meadow- umparalleledin 
| brook—English Orphans-—Cousin Maude—Homestead the history of 


-Dora Deane —Darkness and Daylight 
ington—Cameron  Pride—Rose 
Mistake—Milbank—ete. i 


ilugh Worth- 
Mather—Ethelyn’s 
Price $1 50. 


Sewing Ma- 
chines. Send 
for Tlastrated 





| 
| THE DEBATABLE LAND, Price List. 
-| BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. —_ — 
| By Robert Dale Owen, Author of ‘ Footfalls on the a —— 
Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00, > Address 


This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 

TRUE AS STEEL. 

Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion Harland, author of those other 20 
novels, ** Alone’—** Hidden Path’*—‘* Moss-Side”— 
‘* Nemesis *—** Miriam "’—** Helen Gardner’—* Hus- 
bands aud Homes” — ‘Sunnybank * — “ Phemie’s 
Temptation’ —** Ruby's Husband’’--‘‘ Empty Heart” 
—‘At Last’—etc. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50, 





“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co.. New York. 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration.— 
‘The points are intzad 
— perenne = 
¢ ‘ fibre of the paper,an 
EUREKA: St AM cannot be ae 

es by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine, Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 


8 Trinity Building. P.O. Box ov2s, New York 
CALL Of SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 


{ 
| 
| 








2 These books are beantifully bound-#old ever 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, ou receipt 
price, b 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Pubiisiers, 


(Under the Fifth Avenue Hoiel,) 
Madivon Squs* New York. 














| 
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’ THE ALBION 








F. BOOSS, 


NO. 449 BROADWAY, 


(Between Howard and Grand Sts ,) 


Has Opened his Retail Department, 


and will offer, for the anne ad days, a full assort- 


recess NEW YORK _To CARDIFF. 


LADIES’ ND GEN 


FURS, 


OF HIS OWN MANUFACTURE, IN ALL eee: 


Also, his celebrated patent 


LE CANT MUFF, 


OF WHICH HE IS THE SOLE MANUF ACTURER 





TWENTY-FOURTH 
ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


DRY DOCK SAVINGS BANK. 


JAN. 1, 1873. 


ORGANIZED 
RESOURCES, 


Bonds and mortgages. .;. . 

Stock investments . 

Amount loaned on public : 

Real estate, cost, $52,681 
value, $75,000. ees 

Standing on books at rs 52,681 35. 

Re “f ae cost, $150,000, marke t value, } 


1848, 





rks 
35, market oy. 











2,681 35 


‘OCEAN N STEAMSHIPS. 


> 





The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 





IE ois cntescceteutence’ 2500 Tons. 
PEMBROKE...... sina . 2500 Tons. 
CRETE veces 6 cpnciees ... 9000 Tons. 


The next steamer of this line 
GLAMORGAN, Captain Laybourne, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
cn on WEDNESDAY, Feb. 19. 

Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
twee n all parts of the United States and Canada to 
ports in the British Channel and all other points in 

ngland 

These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 





POE ccscccnscccccapdnes ~ and $65 currency. 
Second Cabin.............. currency. 
Steerage bewesnetnsedees aeaccuns 


| Prepaid steerage certificates Foe t ardiff, 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For further atheuions, 9 apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Chambers, and to 
prlenerny BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New ¥ ork. 


currency. 
$3: 














aca 150,000 00 ane 
Star nine Y = ‘books at $150,000... 60... 7 
Cash x on books at & sgn is) National Line of Steamers. 
Accrued interest aud ‘premiums on stocks 421,407 99 ‘Tons Sens 
as ann on (ae Noeseseoeses +1 M860” CANADA. seve e500 
WR «na ecie stetenenanens - $9,967,018 03 | Eo “5150 GREECE... "4500 
LIABILITIES. | eee ‘ = pL ties ERAS — 
Amount due depositors. ....... ......... $9,354,919 25| HOLLAND .._...... = WELY ETIA. 4020 
Principal. ... .. $9,115,619 06 | DENMARK ........ 3724 ERIN - 4080 
Interest credited for 


Ist January, 1873. 239, pee | 19 
Excess of assets over all liabifities . 


Total . 





“STATISTICAL. 


Number of open accounts on the morn- 


ing of Jan. 1, 1873 22,940 00 | 
Number of accounts ope ned during the 

SONG, Teli cae 20 Kbegerecee 6,022 00 
Number of accourts closed during the 

year, 1872.. 4,878 00 
Number of accounts ope ned since organ- 

ization...... 


ipaegeony 78,787 00 
Amount deposited (not including in- 
terest credited) during 1872.. 


3,155,297 00 
Amount deposited (including interest 


credited) for the same period..... ... 3,637,708 68 
Amount withdrawn during the year 
Sia <r anerdnstqeputisevceas 3,442,242 12 


Amount of interest or profits received 
during ths year 1872 

Amount of interest credited de positors 
during the same period.. 

Amount of each semi-annual credit of 
interest for the year 1872, and when 
credited January, $242,962 12; July 
$239,444 56. 


605,104 41 


482,400 68 


| 
Rate per cent. of dividends or interest to depositors | 


during the past year, 5and 6 per cent. 


RESOURCES. 


Bonds and mortgages on real estate in 
the City of New York, market value 
$5,969, 100... aie 

Stock Investments, viz. 

Tnited States Bonds, .. 

New York State stocks, par............. 

South Carolina bonds, Yang ee 000... 


1,653,000 00 
110,000 00 
36,000 00 


City of New York stock, par.... 2,282,200 00 
City of Brooklyn stock, par 220,000 00 
City of Utica stock, par. 95,500 00 
City of Albany stock, par 424,000 00 | 
City cf Syracuse stock, par. 315,000 00 | 
City of Oswego stock, par. 104,000 00 | 
County of New York stock, par. 588,900 00 | 
County of Westchester bonds, par. 196,350 00 
Demand loans on United States bonds, 
State stock and City of New York 
stock ° ° . ° 728,500 51 
Banking house, market value, $75,000 
cost 52,681 35 
» al estate, market value, $175,000, cost 150,000 00 
425,308 13 
, = crued inverest and. pre mium on stocks 421,407 40 
Total. "®) 987 018 03 
Sworn to be tore me ‘this 3ist day of December, 
187 
W. W. LYON, 


Notary Public New York County 
ANDREW MILLS, President. 
JAMES L. STEWART, Secretary. 


DRY- -DOCK SAVINCS BANK, 
Nos. 341 and 813 EAST 4TH-ST., Near Avenue D. 


Six ) 4 cent. perannum on sums of $2,000 and un- 
der; five per cent. on sums over $2,000. 
made on SATURDAY, Jan. 
from the Ist of January, 1873. 

ANDREW MILL 

vi AMES L. STEWART, Secretary. 


ZOECOME, 
OR LIFE TO THE 


positively grows hair upon bald heads; stops falling 
of the hair. Consultation (with full advice in regard 
to management and preservation of the hair) FREE. 
Common sense explanations made. 
or caustic ingredients, 
remedy, 


S, President. 


Has no poisonous 


and is an actual specific 


been destroyed by disease. 


WAYS CURED 


Leen treated successfully. 
Office hours from 11 a. m., 
Gaya when the hours are 1 to8 P. ™. 


k. M. DEPUY, 
800 ADELPHIEST., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


612,128 78 8 ee lar ) omnes in the Atlantic service leavin 


89, 967, O48 03 a ate, 


$2,187,600 00 | 


Deposits 
11, 1873, will draw interest 


_j| and MELODEONS. 


HAIR, 


never failing unless the hair glands have 
Partial BALDNESS AL- 
Thorough investigation solicited, 
and reference made to numerous patients who have 


to 5p. m., except Fri- 


| The Steamships of this Line are full teal and 
the port of 
wk. They are built in water-tight compait- 
and are spar decked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and eafety with economy. 

One of the above options Tron Steamships will 
| leave Viers 44 or 47 North River, every Wednesday 
| for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers. 
| From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 

From Queenstown, every Thursday. 
| Fortnightly to and from London direct. 
| Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $65 
| and $75, Currency. 

Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
| 

Currency. 

ve" Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
| from Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
| Cardiff, Bristol or London, 

Cheaper than by any other line. 

For Cabin or Steerage Passa ze, apply 3 at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, New Yor! 

F. W. J. HURST, *Manazer 


| TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION & FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


| 86 SOUTH ore, 














tow YORK. 

| _ Passage to and from Liverpool and Geences nby 

Regular Mail Steamers and Sailing Packets 

| Prepaid Passage Tickets can always be obtained for 
parties wishing to bring out their friends from the 

Old Country, at Reduced Rates, from London, Liver- 

pool, Queenstown or Belfast, by Mail Steamers and 
Sailing Packets; also, Tic kets issued by first-class 

| Became rs, from Liverpool to New Orleans, Sailing 

Vee v. 

Remittances—Drafts and Exchange payable in any 
part of Great Britain and Ireland, also, available 
| parte ay » the Continent of Europe, issued at lowest 

ates on Messrs. W. Tapscott and Co., Liverpool, and 
Heoere. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London. 

Applheants for information will please enclose 
Post-Office Stamp, to ensure ayo oy reply. 

For further A ny ulars, we A sire 

PSCOTT BROT ERS and Co., 
86 South Street, New York. 


PIANOS = ORGANS = HOLIDAYS. 


Easier terms than ever before offered. HORACE 
WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, 
will sell DURING the HOLIDAYS PIANOS, 
ORGANS and MELODEONS of first-class makers, 








‘OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 


EsTABLISHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. BR. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORE, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
ha te and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 
turday. 

Riates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Garrying Steerage.—First Class, 
Second Class, £18. 

Py Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Saas 15, 17 

and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation 
From New York or Boston to Seeuel, 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
“— Lo etree rts. . _ 

or Freight and Cabin L passage, apply at the Com- 

pany’s Office, 4 Bowling G 

For Steerage passage, o tit Broadway, 


Trinity 
Building. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnr. 





Reduction in Passage Rates. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 
DAY toand from 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 

Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and engers. 

Passengers booked and forwarded to and ten all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedily, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 





SAIL AS FOLLOWS: 


From New York. 
Saturday, Dec. 21..CALIFORNITA. 'S 
Saturday, Dec. 2.. AUSTRALIA 


From Glagow. 
aturday, Jan. 11. 
turday, Jan. 18. 












Saturday, Jan. 4.... VICTORIA 
Saturday, Jan. 11....E P 
Saturday, Jan. 13.....ANGLIA..... Saturday, Feb. 6. 


at noon, from Pier No. 20 North River. 

Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. 

First cabins, $65 and $75, according to location. 
Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $120. 

Intermediate, $33; steerage, $28. 

Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 

those wishing to send for their friends. 
Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 
Apply at the Company's offices to 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowllng-green. 


:& 





NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED ge eg 


THE LARGEST = THE WO 
OCEANIC, CELTIC, EPUBLIC. 
ALTIC, MAJESTIC. 
6,000 tons weten 3000 a 
Sailing from New York on SATU AYS, from Li- 
verpoo! on THURSDAYS. “and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 
From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 
Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, omnis 
AFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
ae... state- -rooms, smokin -room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesse ; ge these steamers. 
RA’ S—Saloon, $80 Steerag currency, 
Those wishing to . = friends oon the Old Coun: 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 


RLD. 
ATLANTIC, 
ADRI _ 





including WATERS’ CELEBRATED PIANOS and 
CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS, which are the most 
beautiful in Style and perfect in tone ever made, and 
take from $4 to $20 monthly, running from ONE to 
THREE YEARS, fo svit purchasers, without interest. 
NEW PIANOS and ORGANS (0 let, and rent allowed 
if purchased. 

From $1 to $2 received weekly, or from $3 to $7 
received monthly for second-hand PIANOS, ORGANS 
A liberal discount for all cash. 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 


Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price List to 


GREAT oe 





PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Double, Single, Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles. 
Shot Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind. for 
men or boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3 to $300. 
Pistols, $1 io 25. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR A ENTS. 
Do you want an agency, or traveling, with 
a chance to make $5 ‘. 220 per day selling 
our new 7- “strand White Wire Clothes Lines: 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. AdArese, a at fn Hudson River ne 
aiden e, cor. Water St., t 
or 16 Dearbeus St., Chicago, Ill, 








THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 


$5 A YEARS 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eolectic Journal published. 
It contains News frem 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
Financial REPORTS 
AND THB 
Cream oF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 


Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Bucker’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 
Portrait oF GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Hernine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

Lanpszer’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 
LanpsEEer's DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 
LanpsEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WAanDEsFrorDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 
Wrixrms’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 
WAnDESPORDE’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


= ed . three months. 
+ Be - * six months 
» ~ = ” one year. 
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| The two women exchanged a look of terror, and rushed 
‘into the balcony. Light clouds of smoke rose above the 
| thicket which darkened the river-side, vivid gleams of light 
—— = - = aes frome oe = ne wae pe Ps 4 Se 
. s : ‘ = . a | was heard across the park. e roll of drums called the sol- 

NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 18, 1873. | diers to arms, and soon a troop of horse made its way to the 
= edge of the wood where the firing was heard. Their bayo- 





I ———ore — —= 


SR TE ERA EE mee 


a nets were disappearing in the shadow of the park, when a 

IN THE SNOW. light knocking aatuet a little door concealed Ne the wains- 

BY JOHN GRAY coting of the apartment made both the women start, and 

x ‘ |look suddenly round. The door then turned slowly round 

Trees of fir, | Steps in haste |on its hinges, and an old gamekeeper, twisting his hat in his 
Sombre wood, | 


Where flakes play, 
Wind astir | Till ’mid fir, 


Where she stood. | Sombre wood, 
Snowy garb Found my queen 


Over earth, | Where she stood. 
Frost a-barb, | Just a word, 


| hands, showed himself to the occupants of the chamber. 
“ Anthony !” exclaimed Joan. “ Well, what news do you 

| bring my lady ?” 

| Mistress Earldon said nothing, but her eyes anxiously fas- 

tened themselves on the new-comer. 

“ Please you, mistress, they are making a huge noise over 
Life a dearth; | Softly said, yonder,” answered the man. “ But it’s powder, which will 
Steely sky Hardly heard— only frighten the birds; the trees are getting ail the shot.” 

Clow ing west, | Cheek more red. | “ We hear the noise, without seeing what is going on. Do 
Birds that fly, Gentle breast you know where the Captain is?” asked Joan. 

Seeking rest; Lightly heaved, “ [ fancy he’s not far off, Mistress Joan.” 
Winter keen Calmest rest “Tt was he, then, who, an aour ago, mimicked the owl's 


Raging sore, | adly grieved. cry?” 
Icy ba gs —. ——_ “It might be, for I saw him,” replied Anthony. 
River's floor. 


Entry gained ; 
She o’ertasked, 
Ne’er complained. 
Sinking eyes, 
Trembling lid, 
Faintest sighs, 
Fear forbid. 
In the snow 
Tell my tale, 
Fervent grow 
*Mid winter's wail. 
Love relating, 
Softly press, 
| Answer waiting: 
It comes—Yes. 
Fig for frost! 
| Hearts may glow, 
| Though storm-tost 
} In the snow. 


——__ —__ 


“ Ha! you have seen him?” cried the lady, in a quivering 
voice. 

“ Ay, my good mistress. When one wanders through the 
woods one sometimes sees strange things,” the gamekeeper 
answered, stepping into the room as he spoke. “‘ Well, I 
said to myself, ‘there certainly musi be some comrade or 
friend about hee.’ I looked everywhere. Presently the 
leaves of a neighboring bush stirred. I approached it, tak- 
ing care no soldiers should be passing near, and a man showed 
himself under the branches. He wore a shepherd's dress. 
It was Captain Robert Balastras.” 

“ Poor Robert !” murmured the lady. 

“ What did he say to you ?” inquired Joan, quickly. 

“ Not a great deal, truly; we had not much time to gossip. 
He put his hand kindly into mine, saying, ‘ Anthony, you 
can render me a great service, and you willdoso. Take 
this, and carry it to your mistress.’ And, with that, he dis- 
appeared behind the hedge, leaving in my hands a paper, 
which is for you, I believe, my honored mistress.” 

And, with those words, the gamekeeper presented a folded 
a. which Mistress Earldon received with trembling 

ngers. 


csitatingly she opened the sheet, on which her tear-dim- 


Forehead clear, | 

Flush of cheek; | 
Far = near, 

yes that speak. 

Winter keen, 

Winter hard, 
Yet my queen 

Stood unscarred. 
Summer old, 

Maidenhood ; 
Glowing life 

In the wood. | 
Keen the frost, 

Cold the day. 
Snow-wreaths tost 

Round her lay, 
As I traced 

By the way 


MISTRESS EARLDON; OR, THE BRACELET OF 


PEARL. med eyes could scarcely distinguish a few lines written in 
faint characters, of which the following is the sense :— 
A TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. : , 
cope * “Tf there remain to Mistress Earldon some remembrance 


of a time which is no more, in the name of her loyal father, 
who is gone to his long rest, in the name of the poor men 
who are staunch to their King, and who fight under m 
command, but who have now no hope but in her, I beseec 
her to receive me for an hour—a minute. She alone can 


save us all. Will she hesitate to step between us and 
death ? 


Hurst Court, the residence of Mathew Earldon, was situ- 
ated in a wild, yet picturesque, part of Surrey, distant from 
London about forty miles. Woods, silent and sombre, rose 
behind the ivy-covered building, and reached far away to 
the horizon. Fat cattle grazed here and there in the grassy 
meadows, and meek-faced flocks of sheep wandered amongst 
the heather-bell, under the care of watchful dogs. You saw 
not a laborer in the fields, not a pedlar in the road, not a 
washerwoman by the brawling river side. Thin lines of 
blue smoke slowly rose from the thatched roofs of humble 
cottages hidden beneath some fine old chestnut trees. The | at 
landscape, so mute, inspired one with sad thoughts, not un- 
mingled with dread, for this was a period when Englishman 
fought against Englishman, in the cause which then agitated 
the whole land. 


“ Ropert BALASTRAS.” 
Pamela handed the letter to her companion, who eagerly 
glanced over its contents. 
“ Well, my mistress ?” asked the young woman, looking 
the other with eyes full of anxiety. 
“ Well,” returned the lady, “ he shall not say that he ap- 
pealed to my father’s daughter to help him, and that she 
abandoned him to his fate. Go, Authony; go, guide the 
; Captain hither. i life i i i 
_ It was rumored that a score of Royalists had taken refuge ang his men.” ey ee ys Sore ae 
in the woods of Hurst Court; but two troops of horse were! At these words, Joan took the speaker's hand and silently 
searching the environs, and every succeeding hour news of | carried it to her lips, while the old gamekeeper’s countenance 
their capture or death was expected. betrayed deep emotion 
At the extremity of the heath you could see the gray walls} « Oj, may heaven bless you!” murmured Joan 
of Hurst Court, at every point of which was stationed a sol-| « You have heard me?” resumed the lady, still addressing 
dier, whose garb at once proclaimed him to belong to the | the male domestic. “Go, then, at once, for the night is fast 
troops under the command of Oliver Cromwell's officers. approaching ; but take heed that no sentinel catches a glimpse 
In a spacious apartment, the balconied window of which | o¢ you while you are crossing the park.” 
looked into a green park, sat two women. They were near| «Qh, fear not, my good mistress! Without disrespect to 
the casement, and talking in subdued tones. One of the two| yoy madam, allow me to say that old Anthony is not such a 
females looked pale and anxious, and traces of recently-shed Boose as he looks.” E 
tears were on her cheeks; the other woman, who wore a|° go saying, the man went ‘his way 
dress considerably plainer than that of hercompanion, from| «7 knew you were still a Royalist in your heart,” Joan 
— to time bent over the stone balcony, and peered with a) gaiq affectionately, glancing up at her companion’s face 
restless air. “T kn } ese 
4 . ¢ : now not whether I am doing aught wrong in aiding 
Meine y Se “7. gy that - oe ar a rd those who are fighting in a cause opposed to that which my 
; cene. The sentinel mechanically raised his’ )ysband has espoused. But my heart does not condemn me 
= my on poe — and the two women started. | and heaven will truly judge me.” ” 
“Ts it he?” asked the one whose grace of form alone an-| 4 . 
“ kee : , 8 the two women leant over the balcony, they saw An- 
= her rank and station to be above that of her com- thony, one his blunderbuss carelessly shouldered, crossing 
mags eee me wee the parx. But what they did not see, was a man who, crawling 
_. it ishe, dear mistress. It is for me to distinguish the | heneath the underwood, glided from tree to tree, following 
— — the call of my own brother and the hoarse | the gamekeeper’s track Both soon disappeared in the dim 
voice of a sentinel.” ’ li ; ; 
. th : 
The lady's face, Whiels hed Sesbed oi the emend: new be tebe is of the wood, where the twilight threw its uncertain 
came quite pallid. She rose from her chair, and came, trem-| “4p hour went by, an ho F 
; : : = “ ur full of anxiety. The two wo- 
bling, to lean against the heavy window-frame. She looked jmen looked at oa other now and then } the light of a 
for a moment in the direction of the woods, which the last | small lamp, and listened to every sound ; they could plainly 
rays of day reddened, and grasped, with cold fingers, the | hear the beating of their hearts. 
other's arm. | A er ie 
pagel : sii 2 At length, a sligbt creaking sound was heard from the 
. ba rs that he is aa ' —- she. | wainscoting. Then all was still again. The two women 
fi sai ave; Sh NORE Cle Eee Dene Bat the mercy of the | pressed close to one another, feeling for each other’s hands. 
—— dier who may chance to stumble against the hedge be- |" Anthony now soon showed himself. The rays from the 
= ha ong 18 soy 2 saw although he is near Hurst lamp glimmered feebly upon the sombre frame of the half- 
Phe aptain Balastras ! ee : open door; the shadow of another man was seen ip the 
What would you have me do?’ said the other, pressing darkness, behind the gamekeeper. 
bag —_ pg Aa side. Re ..| Mistress Earldom tried to rise, but fell back again into her 
ave him !—save him this very evening! To-morrow it seat. Joan, who was all of a tremble, leant on the back of 
may be too late !—to-morrow he may be lost! | her Jady’s chair 
“ st! >” exclaime . . stati . a est sae pe ‘ P 
Lost! He?” exclaimed the lady, in _great agitation.| “Come in,” said Anthony, to the one behind him. 
wily she added, with a convulsed sigh, “ No, Joan; heaven gure the soldiers would not see even our heels.” 
will a a ; a ’ , | Whereupon, a young man, whose face was much sunburnt 
yh, my dear lady,” cried Joan, seizing her mistress’s | and haggard with long fasting and fatigue, yet withal noble 
hands, and pressing them between her own. “Oh, pray let) and proud, presented himself. 
a _ —n — rag gs men are pursuing as they ‘The stranger entered the room. He was dressed as a shep- 
— i. ‘ae o ™ pon ew the past, and think | herd; but, notwithstanding the coarseness of his attire, the 
he is ane y tober alastras loved you, and how good | grace of his tall figure and the dignity of his manner made 
4 ao | themselves quite ap . 
“Silence, Joan! For pity’s sake, hush!” the lady cried, | ™ ee Aether 
in aftright. “Do you imagine I have forgotten him? Ob i j is ! “ ; 
> : >| with the tips of his rough fingers, “ look, wench, who is come 
surely you could not doso! Oh, that bappy past! But then 1 | to see con wi the brave Captain.” ‘ , 
was Pamela Coleherne, now I am Pamela Earldon. } 


Iam) Joan iooked u irs 
a : Ae: ’ J, am | p, and her first glance met the eyes of a pea- 
another man’s wife, and you remind me of a love which it) sant, who was standing immovable against the door, leaning 














“T was 


is a crime for me to recollect.” hi F 
4 . | his broad hands on the muzzle of his musket. 
And with that, the lady hid her face between her hands,, “My brother!” exclaimed the young virl 
st i As * -ep her y w ia . " FS eked ” 
and burst into tears. As Joan leant over her young mistress,) And she rushed forward, and threw herself into the arms 
with the sympathising aflection of a sister,two or three rapid | of the peasant. 
pistol shots sounded from afar. Joan’s cry aroused the lady, She rose, looking at Captain 


i 


——— - cs 
! 


= a = 


Balastras, whose face betrayed a score of emotions which she 
understood. 

_ “Robert,” said she, “don’t let your courage fail by think- 
ing of that time which we must both of us learn to forget. 
Heaven has willed things as they are, and we must endeavor 
to be resigned, and each of us do our duty.” 

Robert started at the sound of this voice, which spoke of a 
sorrow akin to his own. 

He bent over the hand of Pamela, and lightly touched it 
with its lips. A mitten she wore on her arm had slip 
over her wrist ; and Robert saw on the white and satin-like 
skin the links cf a pearl bracelet shining. He lifted his head 





p aes ft their eyes met; the forehead of Pamela became 
eg: flushed, and a tear glistened between the lashes of 
e 


oyalist’s eyes, whilst the young woman, with emotion, 
drew back the mitten on her arm. The links of pearl then 
disappeared under the meshes of the silken net. 

“You want me to aid you,” resumed Mistress Earldon, 
endeavoring to steady her voice. “ What can I do for 
you?” 

“ You can save us,” answered the young Captain. “ You 
know w® are surrounded by superior forces. The waters of 
the river enclose us in a triangle, of which Hurst Court occu- 
pies the eam There isa ford between the park, which, if 
we could manage to cross to-night unknown to the enemy, 
we would find a sure shelter in.a village not far hence. But 
to reach this ford, which Anthony here knows as well as I, 
we must pass through the old garden, near the pavilion. You 
can open the doors, for on that side there is no sentinel. I 
have this very evening feigned an attack on the east side of 
the wood, which abuts on the river, in order to divert the 
attention of the enemy, and to draw the chief portion of the 
troops on to my tracks. This house, then, is deprived of its 
defenders, and our escape is certain, if you will but aid us.” 

“1 have promised to do so, and I will,” returned Mistress 
Earldon. “ But, in your turn, make me a promise. Promise 
for promise, you see. I shall require payment for my ser- 
vices ; so do not be too grateful. Give me your word of Lonor 
that, as soon as you have reached your place of refuge, you 
will release your men from their oath of fidelity, and cease 
to pursue a cause which is now lost beyond all recall.” 

“But what is to become of me when | have sheathed my 
sword in its scabbard ?” asked the young man, impetuously. 

Pamela hastened to hide the flush of pain which is words 
had brought into her face. 

“Why fight, when success is impossible ?” she said. 

“ Was it victory Lhoped for when I took up arms in this 
cause ?” he inquired, in a low but significant tone. “ Was 
it not rather death that [ sought—death and forgetfulness, 
Pamela.” 

She jost her color suddenly, and felt a faintness creeping 
over her, for her quick ear had caught the sound of muskets, 
striking the ground beneath the Lalcony. 

Joan and Anthony ran to the window, and, by the cold 
rays of the moon, they saw the glittering bayonets of numer- 
ous sentinels under them and round about, while on the 
terrace stood Mathew Earldon, a Colonel of one of the 
Cromwell's troops, accompanied by a man in a bhunting- 
dress. 

For a moment the Colonel paused to issue some order; 
then soon was heard the gallop of a trooper, who disappeared 
down the long avenue of elms. 

“ The house is surrounded,” said Anthony, drawing him- 
self abruptly back. “ There are spies ubout.” 











“ Joan,” said Anthony, touching the young woman’s arm | 


Soon, amid the profound silence, the noise of hasty steps 
was heard on the stairs, which led from the hall up to the 
apartment now occupied by our characters. 

Robert Balastras half drew the knife out of his belt, and 
Joan’s brother lifted his blunderbuss. 

“ Fly, fly !” cried the lady. 

“Fly! when my enemy is there!” answered Captain Ba- 
lastras, in a voice full of anger and hatred. : 

“That enemy is Mathew Earldon, my husband.” 

The accents and thé looks of Pamela were such that the 
Royalist at once put the knife back in his belt. 

“Robert,” resumed she, “ for my sake, I conjure you, fly! 
If blood were to be shed here, no maticr whose it was, would 
it not carry with it the peace of my heart ?” 

Captain Balastras took her hand, and pressed it to his 
breast ; and as the door of the room opened, he disappeared, 
with Anthony and Joan’s brother, through the secret panel 
in the wainscoting. 

Pamela fell, exhausted, into an arm-chair. 

Colonel Earldon had just entered, accompanied by a hand- 
some young man, whose tall figure and good looks were en- 
livened by an elegant hunting-dress of the period. He held 
in his hand a silver-mounted fowling-piece, and silver spurs 
shone at his boot-heels. 

Pamela could not avoid making a movement of horror 
when she saw this man, whose rapid glances were being cast 
all round the apartment. An almost imperceptible smile 
passed over his visage, while the Colonel raised his wife’s 
hand to his lips, and bowing with haughty grace, he stood 
aside, close to the door, at which were stationed a corporal 
and four of Cromwell's soldiers 

At the sight of the sombre uniform of Cromwell's men 
Mistress Earldon exchanged a hasty glance with Joan. 

“Forgive me, my dear,’ commenced the Colonel— for- 
give me for thus brusquely intruding upon your solitude, but 
you won't be angry with an old soldier because he wishes to 
perform his duty faithfully.” 

“T should have been better pleased had you come alone,” 
replied Pamela, throwing her meaning glance at the hunts- 
man, “ But I must acknowledge that our warlike surround- 
ings have both surprised and frightened me.” 

“ Ab, that is one of the harsh conditions of my profession,” 
responded the Colonel, with a gay smile. “ Butif you are 
already scared at the sight of my men, what will you say 
when you learn that with their assistance I am going to search 
my ewn house.” 

“Search your own house! This?” cried the wife, a 
deadly pallor spreading over her features. 

“T swear to you I bad no thought of such a thing an hour 
ago.” 

“And wherefore have you that thought now? Who put 
it into your head ?” 

“My friend here, Philip Lassel,” answered the husband, 
turning towards the huntsman. 

“ Ah, it was he, then, who advised you to search your own 
house, eh ?” said she. 

“Tt was my duty, Madam Earldon,” rejoined the bunts- 
man, bearing unflinchingly the lady’s look of contempt. 
“An hcur ago, one of my servant-men—Dick Staple, by 
name—as he crossed the park, saw two men of suspicious 
| appearance stealing along the copse, and making their way 
towards this house. A noise of distant firing had drawa the 
| soldiers far from here. Dick was without a weapon, whilst 
| the others were armed to the teeth. He followed them, con- 
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cealing himself as they did, under the bushes. Both the 
strangers entered Hurst Court, and they have not left it; for 
Dick Staple hid himself behind a tree, and if they bad 
reappeared he would have raised an alarm with his voice, 
which is a lusty one. A soldier pening by, the man was 
instructed by him to report to me this incident, which I after- 
wiurds made known to the Colonel.” A 

“ And you did right, Philip Lassel,” cried Colonel Earldon. 
“Those two men are no doubt Royalists, men belonging to 
the set we are pursuing. They will do well to give them- 
selves up quietly, without calling forth trom us some sturdy 
blows. But, listen to me,” he went on, in milder tones, 
“you yourself, wife, are at heart a Royalist, and therefore 
cannot help feeling great pity for all who espouse the cause 
you love; now, they know this, and perbaps those whom 
Dick Staple saw have come here to implore you to give them 
shelter. If, then, you have admitted them, could I be angry 
with you for performing an act which any other woman in 
your place would have donz? Speak, Pamela, and I promise 
that, far from pulling on their heads the rigor of the law, I 
will do all in my power to save them.” 

Had Pamela been alone, she, no doubt, would have avowed 
everything te her husband ; but Philip Lassel was there, and 
= man to be delivered up was Robert Balastras. She was 
silent. 

“T have not quitted madam a single minute,” observed 
Joan, with great confidence. “I have seen noone. Wick 
Staple was mistaken.” 

“It may be so,” coldly answered Lassel. “ But it is an 
easy matter to find out; and, if the Colonel will allow, I will 
search the house with these soldiers.” 

“It is useless,” said Robert Balastras, showing himself in 
the framework of the panel, which he had just ong = | 
thrown open. He had gone all over the mansion wit 
Anthony, but had found all the issues guarded ; and, under- 
standing at last that he could not escape, he had made up his 
mind to retrace his —. 

At the sight of the Royalist Captain, Mistress Earldon and 
Joan uttered a cry of aftright, the Colonel laid his hand upon 
his sword, and the soldiers rushed unbidden into the room. 
Philip Lassel alone remained immovable, with his arms folded 
across his fowling piece. 

“ We are your prisoners, Colonel Earldon,” Balastras said ; 
and with that he cast his arms at the other’s feet. “As for 
you, sir,” he added, turning to Philip, “ thank heaven that 
you are not dead. Had you been under the roof of the 
generous woman who wished to save us, before I gave up my 
sword I should have sheathed it in your heart.” 

“ Not before I should, sir,” exclaimed Joan’s brother, show- 
ing himself from the panel entrance. “ The bullets from my 
blunderbuss should have broken the skull of the spy.” 

Aslight pallorspread itself over the disdainful countenance 
of Philip Lassel. 

“ Abuse is easy to a prisoner,” Philip answered. “If the 
law acquits you, I shall find you again.” 

The Colonel was beckoning the soldiers to approach, when 
Joan rushed suddenly to him. 

“If you have any pity for a poor orphan girl,” she cried, 
falling at his feet, and clasping his knees, “ you will not let 
i dear brother die—the only remaining one of my family 
whom the bullets of your soldiers have spared !” 

“Your brother!” broke forth the girl's master, in a voice 
of emotion. “Oh, I swear to you I will save him if I can. 
Which of these two men is he ?” 

“ My brother,” said she; “ here he is.” And she rose and 
placed her hand on Captain Balastras’s shoulder. 

“Joan!” exclaimed the Captain. He was about to draw 
himself from her hold, when a cold hand seized his. 

“ Joan’s brother shall not die,” whispered Pamela into the 
ear of Robert. 

“ Who is the other ?” inquired the Colonel ; who, knowing 
the aflection his wife bore to all the members of her foster- 
sister Joan's family, did not notice his wife’s movements. 

Anthony, who had taken advantage of the general con- 
fusion to slip unperceived into the apartment, now drew 
near. t 

“ The other is my nephew, my master,” he said, boldly. 

“Joan, I confide your brother to your keeping,” said 
Mathew Earldon. “ As for your nephew, Anthony, we will 
send him off somewhere to-morrow. In the meantime, go 
and put him under lock and key in one of the strong rooms 
of the house.” 

“ He will not remain there long,” thought Anthony. 

“ As for me,” resumed Colonel Earldon, “I will return to 
the river side, and inspect the men I have left there; and, 
to-morrow, doubtless, will make us masters of the last of the 
Royalists in this part of the neighborhood.” 

s Robert Balastras left the chamber leaning on Joan’s 
arm, Philip Lassel drew near Pamela. 

“ Don’t you think, Madam Earldon, that the brother whose 
life Joan has so earnestly implored, resembies Captain Balas- 
tras? Iam going to clear up my suspicions, and I shall just 
say what I think to the Colonel.” 

* Silence !” murmured Pamela, in despair. 

“So be it, madam ; but to-night I shall be expecting you in 
the pavilion in the park.” 

“ T shall be there,” replied she, in a faint voice. 


CHAPTER II. 


Before we proceed further in our little narrative, it will be 
as well to cast a backward glance, in order to throw a light 
= the events of the past, and upon our characters as 
well. 

Some few years ago, Colonel Earldon came and settled on 
the estate known as Hurst Court, a property which had 
recently devolved to him through the death of a near 
relative. 

He had served his time in the army, and had retired into 
private life; but after Cromwell came into power, he offered 
his services to him, and those services were accepted. He 
gathered about hima number of men who were staunch in 
the cause opposed to the throne, but remained in his retreat 
until the pressure of the times should call him forth to 
render his assistance wherever such might be required. 

Colonel Earldon was then a man of five-and-forty years 
old. But, notwithstanding the fatigues of his late active life 
be was still a hale, vigorous man. iis fortune, which he had 
inherited frum his uncle, was considerable, and to speak 
truly, he felt much at a loss what to do with it, when chance 
threw in his path Mistress Pamela Coleherne one day, as he 
was on his way to visit an old garrison comrade. 

Our Colonel had no relations. He had left the place of 
his birth very early in life, and having travelled much in 
after years, he little cared where he now resided—whether 
in the midst of 4 noisy city, or in the depths of a secluded 
forest. 

Mistrsss Pamela Coleherne pleased him at the first glance, 


ahd wishing to remain in the place to which his heart was | 
now attracted, he made every arrangement for so doing ; and 

accordingly Hurst Court underwent som2 necessary repairs, | 
and many rooms were furnished by its master, who had 

already begun to entertain hopes of soon bringing home a | 
fair mistress. 

When Colonel Earldon first saw Mistress Pamela, she was | 
twenty years of age; but so light and buoyant was her | 
nature, that she did not seem more than eighteen. Accom-| 
panied by Joan, her foster-sister, she ran about the fields from | 
morning till evening, in the cold and in the heat, in the sun 
and in the rain, singing like a lark, in blitheful strains. 

Pamela was a general benefactress to the whole of the! 
village in which she lived, and was much beloved by all its | 
poor inhabitants, both old and young. | 

One day, having emptied her purse, she invited to follow | 
her home the urchins who had gathered about her in the 
hopes of obtaining a few small coins from her hands, and | 
they had accepte:l her invitation, and clinging to her gar- | 
ments, were at her heels, a noisy string of half-ragged little | 
ones. 

It was thus that our Colonel met her—scolding this child, | 
smiling upon that, and, in short, caressing all these little | 
people, | 

ou may feel assured how much such an unaffected charac- | 
ter as that of our heroine was adored; far and near, her | 
name was a familiar sound, and hundreds blessed it when it 
was spoken. 

Her father, who had long been widowed, loved his daugh- 
ter very dearly. He was an indulgent parent, and she was 
suffered to do exactly as she liked. She was his housekeeper, 
and his cheerful companion ever. 

It was at this time that Joan had entered into Pamela’s 
service, and become her attendant and confidante. 

Near the Coleherne’s residence there lived one whom she 
called “ Robert Balastras,” and whom she suffered to call her 
“ Pamela.” They had known each other from their child- 
hood upwards ; they had bird-nested together, and they had 
angled by the river side in company with one another; and 
= on hand linked in hand, the sheep through the 

elds. 

Love had entered into the hearts of the youthful pair 
without either of them perceiving it. They confessed their 
affection to each other as innocently as they felt it; and they 
vowed never to belong but to one another. On that day, 
Robert fastened on Pamela’s wrist a pearl bracelet, which had 
belonged to his dead mother ; and Pamela, kissing her lover, 
felt in that moment she was his promised wife. But with all 
this womanly tenderness, there was in the girl all the purity 
of the child. 

Soon after this, Robert Balastras went to London, where 
his father had procured for bim an appointment in a Govern- 
ment office; and Pamela remained alone in her country 
home—alene with her thoughts, and with Joan, who daily 
recalled to her young mistress’s mind sweet memories of him 
who was far away. 

Now, there lived in the neighborhood a young man of im- 
mense wealth. Pamela often met himin her walks; but, 
though he was well-made and handsome, he failed t» find 
any favor in her signt. This was Philip Lassel. She had 
made many vain efforts to overcome the dislike which his 
presence ever inspired her with—reproaching herself in- 
wardly for an antipathy for which she had no real cause. 
But her endeavors had only increased this feeling of antipa- 


ei:haps one might have found the first reason of this feel- 





hy, in some degree instinctive. 
in 


in Philip’s origin, andin the gossiping of which th's 
origin had never ceased to be the subject, and which Pamela 
had heard when a child, and still remembered. 

Philip Lassel was the son of & man who bad been a pirate 
on the high seas; and, with the heritage of his sire, Philip 
had gathered a terrible harvest of remembrances which 
weighed upon his soul like a heavy malediction. 

It was in vain that he had striven to shake off this accursed 
inheritance. Baptised from his cradle by the popular voice 
witit an opprobrious sobriquet—namely, “ son of the pirate” 
—which pursued Philip from year to year; and if, recently, 
no one spoke it aloud, it was because his strength and his 
courage was dreaded; but people still continue t to whisper 
it under their breath. 

His childhood had passed without playfellows, his youth 





without friends. The peasants stepped aside for him to pass 
by. Hence it was that his dispo:ition became embittered ; 
and those who avoided him he soon learned to avoid, and 
likewise to hate: one woman only was exempt from bis 
hatred, from a hatred which daily increased towards nearly 
every living creature. 

Philip had not seen Pamela Coleherne without being 
touched by her grace; but he discovered that she loved 
Robert Balastras, and the son of the pirate was in despair. 
Often he met the lovers strolling by the side of the river in 
the declining light of eve; and at this sight his whole soul 
became convulsed with jealousy and anger. He was filled 
with a mute animosity against his rival, and he was longing 
to meet him face to face, sword in hand. But Robert Balas- 
tras went away to the metropolis before Philip’s longing in 
this respect could be gratified. However, a short time after. 
Robert's departure, rumor was current in the village and its | 
neighborhood that Master Coleherne was on the eve of ruin. | 
Some unlucky confidence in a false friend had shaken his | 
already tottering fortunes. Philip thought this moment a} 
favorable one for attempting the realization of a hope which | 
he had secretly entertained ever since he had known Mistress | 
Pamela Coleherne. He did not deceive himself as to the 
difficulties which might arise through the memory of his | 
father; but thinking that he could smooth those difficultics 
over with the aid of his gold, he sought Pamela’s father, and 
asked him for the hand of his daughter. 

But the father rejected the young man’s proposal with | 
contempt—with a contempt he did not attempt to conceal. | 
Philip, discarded without any consideration, felt his love for 








“This refusal of your father’s could not be definitive for 
me until you yourself had likewise refused me.” 

“ My father is acquainted with my sentiments; he knows 
my heart belongs to Robert Balastras.” 

“ Robert Balastras may die,” observed Philip. 

“Tf it were heaven’s will that he should, I should submit 
to it; but whatever may happen, neve-, I swear to you, will 
Pamela Coleherne be called Madam Lassel.” 

And with these words, the young girl moved away, without 
even deigning to bow her head. 

Soon after this, Philip Lassel went to London, where he 

=deavored to stifle his passion, already mingled with hatred, 
ina whirl of pleasures, in which his riches allowed him to 
indulge. 

But, after a year or two, Philip returned to his home, sated 
and disgusted with gaieties which had not the power of 
dissipating the gloom with which his disappointment had 
filled his mind. He found Pamela more beautiful and more 
disduinful than ever, and around him the solitude to which 
the popular feeling against him so constantly doomed him. 

His love and his hatred increased in the isolation, to which 
he grew accustom:d, and soon he felt a bitter joy in 
fighting against the animosity facing him on every side, 
caressing in dreams the hope of vengeance. But, like all 
strong minds contending with passion, he waited. 

It was at this time that Pamela’s father, through confiding 
in a false friend, became a totally ruined man. This blow 
quite prostrated the old man; he tock to his bed, and signed, 
with a feeble hand, deecs which, while they robbed his 
daughter of her last shelter, would transmit to her a name 
free from all stain or taint. 

Informed of all by public rumor, Colonel Earldon, who 
was on neighborly terms with Master Coleherne, came for- 
ward, and compelled Pamela’s father to accept a sum sufli- 
ciently large to meet all the demands being made upon him 
at the moment. 

“TI have no use for this money,” the generous Colonel 
observed ; “ you may return it to me when you can.” 

“ But 1 never shall be able to return it,’ answered the 
ruined man. 

“So much the better, friend. You will at least be able to 
leave to your daughter this fine old house.” 

At the mention of his daughter, the father felt a few tears. 
trickle down his withered cheeks. He took the Colonel’s 
hand, and asked him whether he would be Pamela’s protector, 
with a look full of paternal anxiety, and a voice so despair- 
ing that the Colonel abruptly turned away his head, and 
loudly coughed, in order to conceal his emotion. 

“I will be to her everything you wish me,” he replied, 
passing his hand across his eyes. 


While these things were passing at Hurst Court, Robert . 


abandoned his Government appointment, and took up arms 
in the cause of the King. Pamela was informed of this by a 
letter from Robert, and a fortnight afterwards the young 
man himself received one which announced to him her 
marriage with Colonel Earldon. 

Pamela’s letter was as simple as it was touching; it told 
him how a few days before his death, her father had sum. 
moued her to his bedside, and pressing her hands between 
his, had implored her, with tears in his eyes, to aceept the 
Colonel for her husband. His end would _ be less painful, he 
said, if he left her for protector a friend to whom he owed 
the preservation of his fortune and his bonor. Pamela 
yielded; her hand paid the debt of gratitude. But before 
being united to the Colonel, she made him acquainted with 
the love she bore Robert Balastras ; and he thanked her for 
a proof of confidence of which he felt himself not wholly 
unworthy. Far from lessening his aflection for her, this: 
avowal increased it, by the admiration which he conceived 
for her character; a character so full of candor and honor. 
And convinced that she would be able to resist all the memo- 
ries of the past, aad be faithful to her duties, he besought 
her to become bis. 

Pamela entreated Robert to forgive her for all the pain 
she caused him, and asked him not to see her again, to aug- 
ment by his presence an irreparable sacrifice, which left to 
her heart no other refuge but heaven. 

Robert Balastras obeyed Pamela scrupulously ; be buried 
his grief in his soul as in a tomb’; and Pamela lived a whole 
year, mourning her wrecked hopes—wrecked so early! Ane 
Joan, who had never left her, helped her mistress to bear 
these trials. The Colonel's tender and generous kindness 
acquired each day more claims upon Pame!a’s affection ; and 
these claims were not utterly disregarded by her. The 
Colonel had, with great liberality, chosen Philip Lassel as 
bis intimate friend—to eradicate, as he said, the prejudice 
felt by all who knew him. 

In heart and soul both Colonel Earldon was a Royalist ; 
and he had no desire to lift his sword against one of his own 
countrymen. He had embraced Cromwell's cavse in order 
to protect his property, which would otherwise have been 
lost to him beyond all recall. 

Philip Lassel was on the same side as his neighbor. He 
scoured the woods in search of fugitive Royalists; whom he 
tracked as so many personal enemies, with indefatigable 
courage and presence of mind. This conduct, in which all 
the qualities of a soldier showed themselves, increased the 
esteem which the Colonel had conceived for Philip, whose 
intentions, with the loyal frankness of his nature, be was far 
from suspecting. 

Pamela had much cause for fear and for sorrow on all 
sides. Her husband espousing the cause of Oliver Cromwell ; 
Robert Balastras that of the King; and Philip, whom she 
hated now worse than ever, too often a guest at her table. 

CHAPTER IIL. 

We will now return to the opening events of our tale. It 
may be remembered that Captain Balastras had been placed 
under the care of Joan, and Mark, her brother, under that of 
Anthony, the gamekeeper. 

After their arrest, the Colonel had gone to visit the post 


Pamela increase more and more as he met with opposition to | stationed by the river side; everything seemed hushed, ex- 
his suit; but, before abandoning all hope, he determined to| cept the soldier on guard, who trod the earth with a slow 
appeal to the girl herself. Robert had been gone some time, and monotonous step. Yet an hour before midnight, had 
and it was possible that she had forgotten him. |some Asmodeus lifted the roof of Hurst Court House, to 

One day he met the girl, a song on her lips, like a bird. | gratify some curious eye, one might have seen a woman, 
He approached her in a resolute manner. Childish as she | standing on her tip-toes, looking with anxiety into the depths 
was, Pamela’s heart was full of noble and bold pride.|of a silent corridor. Joan, for she it was, had just opened 
Throwing back her long tresses, she listened coldly to the| the door of a small chamber, and held in her hand a dark 
young man’s impassioned avowal, the audacity of which had | lantern, whose Juminons eye, uncovered, threw a flood of 
wounded her much. | light on all around. 

“ You might have chosen another spot to speak of your; When she had assured herself that no one was near, she 
feelings,” she said. “But it is not the time to discuss the | turned towards a tall young man standing behind her; and, 
propriety of your conduct ; I only want to know if you have | after having said a few words to him in a low voice, both ad- 
spoken to my father on this subject ?” }vanced along the passage towards a staircase which they 

“Yes; and your father refuses to listen to my suit.” |e uld distinguish at a short distance in front of them. The 




















“What do you ask, then? This step of yours was bold | staircase terminated at a low door, whose rusty hinges creaked 
enough in the first place, | know not what to call it now.” as they turned. A long moan resounded through the vaulted 
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roofs of Hurst Court, repeated by a sonorous echo. Joan | saved me, but you repulsed me even more harshly than he 


started, and drew back. 
through whose half-broken windows they couid see a sentine 


They had both entered a gallery, did; and you won't let me revenge myself!” 


1 “ What has Captain Balastras done to deserve your ven- 


pacing along the terrace, and whistling softly tohimself. At! geance ?” inquired she. 


the creaking of the opening door, the soldier looked about ; | 


but Joan had crouched down, and her companion had fol 
lowed her example. 


“You love Captain Balastras,and you ask why I hate 
-| him? But why always talk of hatred and vengeance ?” ad- 
ded Philip, softening the tones of his voive. “ Let me hope 


“To the devil with all old houses !” muttered the sentinel. | that some day you will evince a tenderer feeling. Leave me 
“ They are crammed with all sorts of noises, which would a hope, and T promise that as fiercely as I have pursued 


make people believe in ghosts.” 


along the walls. 
A moment after, they reached a pavilion. 


silver river, whose waves lapped the gravelled shore. 
“You can go now,” said Jozn. 


stream.” 


“ The ford is over there, I know,” answered Captain Bala- 
stras ; “ but op that side is the wood also, where I have left 
my faithful comrades. They are waiting for me, and I must 


join them.” 


“Expose yourself again, when such great dangers are 
It is tempting Providence !” exclaimed the 


threatening you! 
young woman. 


“ 


mitting. 
Are you certain that he has been liberated by authority ?” 
“They left the house an hour ago. 


brother is waiting for you now in the copse. 

And 
wards the door which opened on the park. 
still. Joan looked round. 

“What are you pausing for?” she asked. 

“ You ask me,” returned he, “ what Iam pausing for ! 


Come !” 


so dear to my heart? 


here, that I seem as if I could stay here for ever. 


with greater zest than elsewhere.” 


“Do you, then, love her so much?” inquired Joan, in a 
voice full of emotion ;, for this young woman herself secretly 


loved Balastras. 


1 And so saying, he resumed 
his careless walk, while the fugitive and his companion glided 


Joan hid her 
lantern ina corner, and softly unclosed a window. A pale 
light from a starlit sky was shed on the earth; one could 
hear under the walls of the pavilion the rippling of tie! 


“The ford is over there, 
where you see that willow whose branches dip into the 


0 escape without them would be an act of cowardice on 
my part—an act which, you know, Iam incapable of com- 
But let us talk of your brother, my good Joan. 


q I saw them depart. 
The sentinels know Anthony, and so suftered him and his 
companion to pass without questioning them; and my 


as she said these words, Joan directed her steps to- 
Robert stood 


Do 
you think Iam eager to quit a spot so familiar to my eyes, 
I may never look upon her face 
again, never more hear her voice; hence it is that I linger 
This place 
is full of old associations, of dear memories of that past 
which is beyond recall; and I seem to live and breathe here 


, Robert Balastras, as much ardor I will use in order to save 


| While Philip Lassel thus spoke, Mistress Earldon regarded 
‘him with an expression of supreme irony and contempt. As 

he was about to continue, trying to take her hands, she 
checked him with a gesture. 

“ And when we are bound together by the complicity of a 
generous action, which you wish to convert into one of cow- 
|ardice, you will no doubt say that, tired of resisting, I shall 

at last reciprocate your passion. That is what you think. 
| And it is to me, the wife of Colonel Earldon, that you dare 
jspeak thus? You must have deemed me very vile to have 
imagined that I would lend myself to such an act. Do you 
not know that I would prefer death rather than the dis- 
honor of belonging to you—you, the son of a pirate ?” 
“Madam!” exclaimed the other, pallid with rage. 
“Nay; what are your threatening looks to me? What 
have | to fear now that Captain Balastras is saved ?” 

These words seemed to recall Philip to himself. 

“ Ah, you think he is saved, madam,” he said, smiling. 
“ We will ascertain that fact together, if you please.” And 
with that, Philip approached a window which looked into 
the park; and, taking out of his pockets a whistle, with 
which he used to call his dogs, he sent forth a few short, 
sharp sounds. 

Other sounds, coming from the wood and from the river 
side, answered him. 

Philip turned round. Without understanding yet what 
danger threatened the Royalist, a secret fear stole into 
Pamela’s heart. All at once, in the midst of the silence 
which surrounded them, a blunderbuss was fired in the park, 
and other detonations soon followed this first shot, and the 
soldiers’ trumpets were heard on the terrace in front of the 
house. 

Pamela fell on her kness. 

“ Do you still think that Robert Balastras is saved ?” asked 
Philip with a sneer. “ Ah, my precautions were weil taken. 
A belt of soldiers surround the park, and watch at all the 
issues thence. I also belong to this village, and know the 
ford. Ihave but a signal to give, and the fugitives will be 


taken either alive or dead. This signal I have just given. 

Robert was about to reply, when the door cf the pavilion, |If Robert Balastras be killed, it is you who have killed 
violently pushed, gave entrance to Mistress Earldon. See- | him.” 

ing Captoin Bilastras, a ery of terror rose to het lips. She Pamela heard no longer. Her whole frame shook at each 


tottered, and he ran towards her. 
“You here—still here ?” she cried. 


“Your voice is full of terror,’ he rejoined, addressing 
Does any new danger menace 


Pamela. “ You tremble! 
you? Did Philip Lassel guess ?” 

“Philip Lassel? No! 
Mistress Earldon. 
ing!” 


What folly !” quickly responded 
“ He knows nothing; he has seen noth- 


shot; and, without tears, without voice, aghast, she dragged 
eI on her knees, holding out her supplicating hands to 
hilip. 

At this instant, Captain Balastras threw himself into the 
pavilion, breathless, his dress disordered and stained with 
blood. His first glance fell upon Philip Lassel. 

Pamela uttered a cry, and, rising, threw herself in the 
Royalist’s arms. Robert understood all that had happened. 











g! 
“ Yet, this confusion—this fear—your presence here ?” 
“Are all easily explained. Iwas frightened. I was on 

the balcony, where the fresh air cooled the agitation of my 
brain, when it seemed to me that a light was shining in this 
pavilion. I know not what fear seized my heart. I thought 
you had been arrested, and I hastened hither, hardly know- 
ing what I was about.” 

Robert took Pamela’s hands; they were at one moment 
cold, at another scorching hot. 

“Why do you tremble so?” he inquired, bending his lips 
to that hand which had once leant with confidence and 
affection on his arm. 

“T tremble no longer, now. Iam _ reassured,’ answered 
she, glancing around her with looksof alarm. “ But go now 
<a T° 

“Oh, let me, for pity’s sake, speak to you for a few mo- 
ments !—one miuute—Pamela! Who can say whether we 
shall ever meet on earth again ?” 

“One minute, you say? But in that one minute there 
may be death for you!” Then she resumed, with feverish 
agitation—* And besides, what have we to tell each other ? 
That you love me—that I love you! Do we not know it? 
See on my arm that pearl bracelet! Have I ever parted 
with it?” 

She was still speaking, when Joan, who had disappeared 
for an instant, re-entered, with terror depicted on her face. 

“Fly! fly!’ she cried; “they are coming!” 

“ Fly!” repeated Pamela; “ for my sake, fly !” 

And Joan dragged away Robert with irresistible force. 

Scarcely had the woman and the Royalist disappeared 
when Philip Lasse] stood on the threshold. 


Pamela was standing, paler than death, leaning her head 
forwar.| and listening. Philip paused a moment, and 
glanced towards the park ; a slight crackling of dry branches 
was heard. A bitter smile curled his lips, and he advanced 
to the side of Mistress Earldon. 

“ How pale you are!” he said, with a graceful bow. 
“ Does my presence cause you fear?” 

“No,” answered Pamela, endeavoring to keep calm. 
“ But your sudden coming has confused me somewhat.” 

“ Really!” exclaimed Philip. “T might have believed, 
you look so agitated, that a new peril was threatening the 
man whom you so imprudently sheltered.” 

“ What!” cried she, with feigned gaiety; “ you still think 
of the strange suspicions which you mentioned tome? A 
likeness—strange, I grant—has deceived you.” 

“T have seen Robert Balastras only a few times—some 
years ago; but I hate him, because of all the love I bear for 
you: and hatred has a good memory. Besides, madam, if he 
whom Joan calls her brother were not Captain Balastras, you 
would not be here. A powerful influence could only have 
brought you, and Tam not vain enough to attribute this 
interest to myself. So that, madam, listen to me—listen to 
me. You tremble for the life of Captain Balastras ; and you 
are right. If I say a word, he is lost; my silence will de- 
pend on you.” 

Pamela felt herself shudder at the voice of Philip; butthe 
thought that the Royalist would scon be out of reach, in- 
spired her with courage. 

Philip resumed, “ You know I love you, madam ?” 

Pamela made a gesture of disgust. 

“ Ob, I understand you,” said the pirate’sson. ‘“ This love 
of mine, it seems, inspires you with only hatred and con- 
tempt. Yet you must hearken to me. I wished to give you 
a name and afortune. You knowin what a disdainful man- 
ner your father met my demand? He insulted me to my 
face; and your father had white hairs. You could have 





“ Villain!” he broke forth ; and levelling a pistol he had 


in his hand, he fired at Philip. 


But Pamela had clutched his arm, and the ball, ill-directed, 


lodged in the wall, after having brushed by the ear of Philip 
Lassel. 


At the sound of firearms, the soldiers rushed from all parts, 


and were already 2lose upon the pavilion. 


“ Defend yourself, ruftian!” cried Robert, who was draw- 


ing forth a knife and struggling with Pamela, who clasped 
him in her arms with the strength of despair. 


“Instead of seeking to prolong a useless defence,” said 


Philip, whose self-possession had not deserted him for a mo- 
ment, “you would act more wisely to obey the voice of 
Mistress Earldon, who supplicates you to surrender. 


Do you 


wish her to die with you?” And as the soldiers appeared at 


the windows, he added, turning towards them—“ Arrest 
Captain Balastras.” 


The Royalist allowed hmself to be disarmed, and Pamela 
fell down in a state of cold insensibility. 
The Colonel had just entered the pavilion. 


(To be concluded next week.) 


——>—_—___— 
THE MUSIC LISTENER. 


As she listens to the music, 

She lives in a land of dreams, 
More lovely than moonlit midnights, 
Or pale stars pictured in streams. 

When waves of music are flowing 
From the organ, deep and loud, 
Her soul from the earth is soaring, 
Like the lark above a cloud. 


Her eyes have an eager lustre, 
And she seems to drink each strain 
Of the music, as a blossom 
Drinks deep of the summer rain. 
There’s a beauty on her features, 
That owes not a tint to art; 
Her lips like the leaves of roses, 
By the June winds blown apart. 


She has no thought of the future, 
The music only she hears; 

So still she stands that her jewels 
Have the quiet glow of tears. 
She’s calm as a sculptured figure, 

With a cold and steadfast look ; 
That stands for ever and gazes 
On an unclasped marble book. 


And long as the music surges 
Through the quaint and sacred pile, 

Her face has a look of sadness 
That seems akin to a smile ;— 

A look which the hand of painter 
Has never limned or caught— 

The bloom and the perfect radiance 
Of a calm and holy thought. 


So long as the music trembles, 
She listens as though alone ; 

And only seems to be living 

_ When the last sweet note has flown ; 

Still dreaming every moment, 3 
Till the music dies away— 

Like the sounds of vernal showers 
On asilvery clouded day.—Graphic, 





A FLEETING FORTUNE. 


Covetousness is supposed to be the favorite vice of age, 
which seems to me strange. I am old, and no longer hunger 
after wealth. What good would it do me now? My habits 
are settled, my passions are extinct: quiet, freedom from pain 
and care, and the preservation of my eyesight, are the only 
blessings I crave. I have enough for food and clothing; not 
enough to tempt others to flatter, cajole, and deceive me. 
Early in life I longed for riches with an unwholesome yearn- 
ing ; money seemed to me the greatest good, yet even money 
was not worth toiling for. When I indulged in airy castle- 
building—which was — often—I always pictured myself 
as finding a treasure ; landing a double event at tremendous 
odds ; having a fortune left me; or becoming suddenly rich 
in some equaily facile manner—never slowly, by hard work. 
In many novels, the hero, poor, determ nes to achieve wealth 
and fame at the end of one chapter; and when the next 
opens, he has done so. The intervening years of humdrum 
are jumped. I wanted to jump them too. I was quite will- 
ing to be ten years older and ten thousand times richer, could 
such a bargain have been made. But it couldn’t; and I 
dawdled the ten years away, and was just as poor as at the 
commencement. And yet I was once for a few hours, me | 
and literally, a rich man; and it happened in a way whic 
fancy ha not pictured. 


m 
y was fond of travelling about, and my small means caused 
me to seek inexpensive modes of conveyance. My legs were 
the cheapest; and I watked all over England, Scotland, and 
Wales; but the coast stopped me, for I could not swim the 
Channel, Pay for my passage I must, but I would pay as 
little as I could help; so I chose a long sea-route from Lon- 
don to Holland. As the boat started in the small-hoars of 
the night, I passed the evening in mild dissipation. Dined 
off a chop and cheese with a pint of “ cooper,” followed by a 
ipe and glass of rack-punch. Sat in the pit of a theatre 
ad curtain-rise to curtain-set, only leaving when the brown 
holland appeared. Then a potato at asinging-tavern brought 
me to half-past twelve, and it was time to go to my inn in 
Holborn for my luggage. This was not extensive, consistin 
merely of a leathern bag, which could be worn when I like 
as’a knapsack ; and with this in my left hand, and a stout 
oak stick tipped with a formidable ferrule in my right, I 
sought the Docks. This must seem so very eccentric to 
young people of the present day, that I think it better to 
mention that it was upwards of thirty years ago: cabs and 
habits of luxury have considerably increased since then. In 
the neighborhood of the Tower, the streets were quite 
deserted, and it was a curious experience to hear one’s foot- 
steps re-echoing in the very centre of the capital of Bustle. 
The trafic, rolling dockwards by the, main arteries of the 
city, only reached the ear as a faint, muffled murmur, like 
that of the distant sea. Turning into a small Place—a 
triangle of houses, with s paved court in its centre—how- 
ever, I came upon a group of three men, who seemed to be 
engaged in a scuffle, and supposing it to be a drunken row, I 
was passing on without notice, when one of them called out 
“ Murder !” 
What a fine old English word that is—how expressive! 
The sight of it in large print gives the blood a pleasant 
curdle, and forces the purchase of an evening paper upon the 
man whose coppers would never be charmed out of him by 
any simple “assassination.” But heard in the stillness of 
night there is a muttered horror in the word which is 
appalling. . 
on not a chivalrous man; I shrink instinctively from in- 
curring daxger or even discomfort on behalf of a friend, let 
alone a stranger ; but there was an earnestness about that cry 
which arrested my steps. Again, in a more stifled tone: 
“Murder! Help!” 
I advanced towards the grcup, and saw, by the light of a 
dim jamp, that two of the men were stooping over a third, 
who lay on the ground. One of these rose on hearing my 
footsteps, and warned me with an oath to go my way and 
mind my own business; and as I did not heed him, he raised 
his right arm and ran at me. Knowing something of 
fencing, I lunged as he came up, catching him low in the 
chest with the ferule of my stick, and he rolled over into the 
road with a gasp and a groan, and lay there, doubled up. 
His mate stood up, hesitated g moment, irresolute, and then 
turned to flee; I struck him over the head as he went, but 
failed to bring him down, and he got away. Glad enough to 
be rid of him, I went to the assistance of his victim, who 
still lay on the pavement; but he was not seriously injured ; 
and when I had loosened his neckcloth, and poured some of 
the co::tents of my travelling flask down his throat, he was 
able to get up. Fortunately for him, garrotting had not been 
yet cultivated as a science, and he wa~ only quarter-throttled. 
His first care was to feel a pocket inside his waistcoat, 
having done which, he said in a tone of intense relief: 
“They have not got it! Thanks to you, young man, they 
have not got it! You won’t leave me? You will see me to 
the boat? Ican walk. O yes, I am better now.” 
“Don’t be afraid,” said I; “I will not leave you till you 
are safe. What boat do you mean ?” 
“ The Rotterdam.” 
“Why, I am going by that myself. Iam glad you can 
walk, for we have not got overmuch time to lose.” 
We were not more than a quarter of a mile from the 
wharf, and had half an hour to do it in; but I did not think 
it incumbent upon me to go to the assistance of the man who 
had served me as a plastron, and who still lay in the road ; so 
we went our way, and left him there; and whether he came 
round presently, or received any permanent injury to his 
constitution from that poke in the stomach, I know not. 
The man I had rescued was gray-haired, with a wizened 
face deeply scored by wrinkles, and a frame which did not 
seem capable of making the stubborn resistance which he 
must have done in defence of his property. The cab in 
which he started for the Docks had broken down, and afraid 
of being late, he had taken a short-cut through the by-streets 
on foot, and had been set upon by the rascals with whom I 
found him. That was the simple account he gave me on our 
way to the wharf, which we reached in time. As for his 
luggage, that had been taken on board in the morning, when 
his berth was chosen. The latter precaution I had neglected, 
but found no difficulty in securing sleeping accommodation, 
for the vessel was not crowded ; indeed, there were but three 
passengers beside :nyself and the old man. Not being used 
to five hours of theatre, followed by a walk and an encounter 
with street-thieves, I was tired, and turned in soon after we 
started. . P 
When I awoke, there was no vibration, no din of revolving 
paddles. Had I slept through the passage, and were we at 
our journey’s end? Hardly, for in that case we should be in 
still water, not swaying to this side and that, bending back- 
wards, pitching forwards, and bringing ourselves up with a 























































































jerk, like a sleepy man during a long sermon, as we were 
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cing. Isat up and looked over the side of my berth, which 
aa a the an ts tier, and saw the head of my rescued old 
man peering out from the sleeping-place below. a 

“Do you think there is anything the matter ?” be asked. 
“ Why are we not going on? hy does that bell kcep on 
ringing ?” z : 

used by this unpleasant suggestion of peril, I wriggled 
off my shely, managed, after several bad shots, to get my feet 
into giddy boots and my arms into intoxicated coat-sleeves, 
ar up to the deck, and found a fog. : 

It was one of the densest I have ever been in; you could 
not see acrosa the deck, anda man standing a couple of yards 
off resembled a figure in one of Turner’s later pictures. The 
effect was the more confusing from the mist not being 
stationary, for a stiffish breeze sent rolling masses of it sweep- 
ing over us. The waves of fog mingled with the waves of 
water, and the eye could not distinguish which was which, 
while the large bell forward kept up a continual tinkle, 
tinkle, in muffled tones, as though the fog were composed of 
wool, pulled out very fine, particles of which had clogged 
the clapper. , 

I am happy to be able to boast that I did not worry the 
captain, as ngers are so foolishly apt to do when things 
look a little awkward. But I got near him, and listened and 
observed, and made out a ae ager that we were somewhere 
in the channels about the Nore, and in momentary expecta- 
tion of being run into, or grounding on the sands, and that, 
when we revolved our paddles, which we did at intervals, the 
chance of running into somebody else was added. The lead 
‘was constantly being heaved, and at one time when the water 
shualed very much, the mate suggested anchoring, but the 
captain ruled that this would increase our risk of being run 
down, and preferred keeping loose and able to dodge about 
—of course, using nautical expressions, which I cannot pre- 
tend to repeat. . 

Directly the state of affairs became obvious to me, I went 
below and brought up my old man, for in case of some other 
ship’s beak suddenly crushing into our sides, the prospects of 
those who were under water-mark scemed—if you will 
pardon a slang term in consideration of its extraordinary 
aptness—very fishy. And he was grateful, for the danger of 
a collision was very real. Probably the mouth of the Thames 
is familiar to you, but if not, know that vessels enter it by a 
number of roads, duly buoyed out and light-housed. These 
roads or channels being narrow, and the number of outward 
and homeward bound ships very great, a thick fog or a snow- 
storm is a serious peril. 

About noon the wind increased in violence, and blew the 
fog away, so that we were able to go on fearlessly ; and by 
and by, when the excitement had calmed down, my old man 
grew pleasant and chatty. 

The searan rather high ; but as neither of us suffered from 
sea-sickness, this tended to raise our spirits, as the strong air 
sharpened our appetites; and though every now and then a 
big wave would shiver itself against our weather-bow, and 
send a shower of its fragments sweeping across the deck, 
we got well under the shelter of the paddle-box, and en- 


0 it 
. To my surprise, on one occasion when he wanted to draw 
my attention to something, I happening to be looking another 
way, my companion spoke to me by name. 

“ You know me?” I asked. 

“ Certainly,” he replied ; “you sold me some jewels five 

ears ago. Teves remember the circumstances. A property 
ted to be divided amongst the various members of your 
family, and the diamonds were too valuable to be allotted to 
any individual, so that it was necessary to turn them into 
money; and you had the management of the transaction, 
which was carned out through my agency.” 

He was perfectly accurate in the account which he gave 
me, even recalling to my mind certain minutie which I h 
forgotten, though surely they ought to have impressed me 
more stropgly than him. I presently remembered his face, 
however ; «Bey it had struck me as familiar when the 
lamp-light first fell upon it the night before. But his hair 
had turned from black to white, and the loss of lis teeth had 
caused his cheeks to fall in—changes that alter the physiog- 
nomy more radically than any other which leave the eyes 
untouched. 1 suppose that he had made inquiries about me 
at the time when the business alluded to was transacted, and 
that their result was such as te inspire him with confidence, 
for he talked to me about his present affairs with a freedom 
which surprised me, though | had done him a good turn. 
For, in truth, he had that on him which it was as well not to 
blab about. He carried in an inner pocket of Lis waistcoat 
no fewer than twenty-five rough diamonds, emeralds, and 
sapphires, which he was taking to Holland to be cut. “Iam 
too old for such business now,” he said. “If you had not 
come to my rescue last night, and those rascals had got hold 
of the stones, I should have been ruined, ruined !” 

Whether they were his own, or he had but a share in them, 
or whether they were merely intrusted to him, I cannot say ; 
he did not tell me; but from the hints he threw out of their 
value, which, if the diamonds were at all worthy of the ex- 

nse he was prepared to incur for cutting them, must have 
oom enormous—enormous in the ordinary, not the Monte 
Cristo or Lothair sense—it is not probable that they were 
entirely the property of one man. 

While we were conversing, the wind was growing in vio- 
lence, till at length we could not make ourselves heard with- 
out difficulty, and the paddle-boxes no longer afforded much 
protection against the spray, which searched the whole deck. 

The skipper of a passage-boat always takes the freedom 
of a passenger from sickness at dinner-time as a personal 
compliment; and as our present captain had helped each of 
us to the everlasting boiled mutton twice, we had a right to 
his good opinion. So he came up to us, and told the diamond- 
merchant that he thought there was going to be a little wind, 
and he would be more comfortable below. On the old man 
acquiescing, he took him in tow, and guided him safely to 
the cabin-stairs, to my great relief, for I feared that duty 
would devolve on me; and my legs not being so nautical as 
my stomach, we should infallibly have rolled together in the 
lee-scuppers (whatever they may be), or overboard. The 
captain came back presently ; and as he passed me, he shouted 
in my ear: “I'd go too, if I were you.” 

= ntly,” I roared in reply. “ This is a new sight to 
me. Just five minutes more.” 





“ Hold on tight, then.” 

No _ need to bid me “hold tight.” I was clinging to the 
rope I grasped with great tenacity, for every now and then | 
the deck became so steep that my feet slipped from under me, 
and the wave-tops that left their own element and came 


flying across us, struck me with a force which I had not| 
hitherto attributed to water, unless shot out of the hose of an | 


engine. 
t wasa grand scene. I had never witnessed anything like 
it before. 


) 
coast, but there is all the difference between a wave breaking | breath I wanted so badly. But I could fight for a long time 
on the shore and a wave in the open sea that there is between | yet, having something to hold on by. Some part of the 
a caged lion and a lion in the desert. It is a great thing in steamer which must have been tenable up to this time, was 


these nil admirari days to be able to feel awe, and I experi- | 


enced that sensation. Nature seemed so vast, so irresistible ; 
man, so puny and weak. I had read many descriptions, both 
in prose and verse, of storms at sea, but had never caught an 


so no longer, for several fresh figures were suddenly to be 
seen in the water, clinging to anything that would float 
Three of them made for the buoy, and two reached it, which 
sealed the fate of the diamond-merchant. Not that the buoy 


idea of the truth from them, so that I despair of being able | became useless ; it was as good a support to the three men as 


to express what I felt. It was so absurd that I had ever 
reckoned the little lives and histories of my kind so highly. 
I caught a glimpse of the fact that we men, who give our- 
selves such airs, are but as mites in acheese. Doubtless, 
there may be good mites and bad, wise mites and foolish, but 
when they are mashed up together with a lump of butter, at 
the point of a knife, they are merged in equal insignifi- 
cance, 

As xn individual mite, however, I began to feel cold, wet, 
and uncomfortable, ani commenced a series of acrobatic per- 
formances having for their object the attainment, first of the 
cabin-stairs, and then of my berth. In time all this was ac- 
complished, though not without some bruises ; then, perched 
on my shelf, I succeeded in getting rid of my wet outer 
garments, and rolling myself up in a blanket, was soon 
rocked to sleep. 

I was awaked by a violent concussion. Have you ever, 
when going up-stairs in the dark, expected another step 
when you were on the level, and got a jerk which tried ever 
nerve in your body? Well, that was the eftect. Whether 
was thrown out of my berth, or jumped down in a panic, I 
don’t know. I remember trampling on something, which 
must have been the diamond merchant; stumbling into the 
saloon, catching a glimpse of three wild-eyed passengers, 
prostrate hitherto with sea-sickness, but now cured by fear ; 
struggling up the cabin-stairs against a torrent of water 
= came pouring down them; and at last reaching the 

‘The day was breaking. The wind had gone down some- 
what. A low line of coast was visible in the distance. The 
steamer was aground, heeling over on her port-side, and the 
waves were buffeting her to pieces. ] managed to climb to 
the starboard side of the funnel, the base ot which prevented 
me from slipping along the steep deck, while the bulwarks 
and paddle-box behind formed a barrier against the violence 
of the waves. 

But this latter advantage did not last long; plank by plank, 
paddle-box and bulwarks were torn to pieces, and the loose 
splinters were a fresh source of danger. A sailor clinging to 
the skylight over the engines, not far from my station, had 
his arms broken by amass of wood and iron which was 
hurled against him; and then the waves, which now washed 
the deck without opposition, had him at their mercy. They 
rolled him back, away from me, then threw him forward 
almost to my feet, so that I could see his pitiful, appealing 
eyes ; but before I could clutch him, they snatched him awa 
again. So they worried him to death, and then sported wit 
his corpse. 

There were two boats ; the captain and crew attempted te 
get one afloat; but the gear was out of order, or they were 
clumsy, or the situation was unfavorable. Any way, the boat 
was capsized, and some of those who were trying to launch 
it were, I think, crushed, judging by the cry I heard. The 
other boat, which was near me, had a side stove in, but 
amongst the ruins of it I saw the yellow rim of a life buoy, 
which I determined to have. It was atask of peril and 
difficulty to reach the place, but I effected it, and there, 
inside the boat, clinging to the thwarts, I found my old man, 
the di d bant 

“Mine, mine!” he cried, when I had disentangled the life- 
buoy, and passed one of se | arms through it. e could not 
have meant that it was his private property, because the 
name of the steamer was painted upon it; I suppose he had 
formed the intention to appropriate it before I came, and his 
strength had failed him. The boat proved a better protection 
than it had looked. When the large waves struck the 
stranded vessel, they rose up and enveloped her, flooding the 
decks with water, which poured off them again in cataracts 
I found on each occasion that the boat was lifted at the same 
time that it was flooded, and this of course brought relief 
when the reflux came. I had not, as before, to cling hard to 
prevent being dragged away, the give of the boat as it floated 
and subsided easing the strain. 

The vessel was settling down in the sands, burying herself 
as she swayed, burrowing like a mudfish: it was plain that 
no living ae to drowning could remain with her 
long. It had been broad daylight now for hours; we were 
in the mouth of some river, for land could be seen on both 
sides. But no vessel coming to our assistance was visible. 
It was a mere question of time, however; the wind had gone 
down, and the sea was not too rough for a good boat; we 
were sure to be seen. With the aid of the life-buoy, a man 
might well float till he was picked up, and its value was 
evidently immense. 

“Mine!” reiterated the old man, clutching at it as the 
boat was floated for a longer time than it had been yet. And 
when the water receded, and we were once more stranded on 
the deck, be felt in his breast, drew out a leather case, and 
cried : “ A fortune for it! a fortune for it!” 


I looked at the nearest bank ; it seemed quite possible for 
a strong swimmer to reach it, and I was a very strong swim- 
mer. Not probable, perhaps, but possible. Money was not 
worth steady industry, sustained self-denial, but it was well 
worth striking one blow for. 

“On your word as a dying man,” I said, “ do you believe 
that if 1 survive, I shall get ten thousand for the seventy-five 
jewels?” 

“ Double, on my oath—double !” 

I took my arm ont of the life-buoy, and put it over his 
shoulder, at the same time receiving the leather case. 

I had run up on deck in my shirt and drawers, and was 





‘pocketless; so I tock off a handkerchief I had round my| 


bead, tied the jewels up in that, and then secured it about my 


waist. 

I had hardly done this before the boat in which we were 
was washed clear of the deck, and as, though broken and full 
of water she proved too shallow and buoyant to go down, I 
still clung to her for a minute or so; but the waves washed 
so high over her gunwale, that I had to let go, and swim toa 
loose oar which was floating near. The old man was kept 
well out of the water by the buoy; I saw him acouple of 
waves oft with his shoulders well above it. There was no 








my oar was to myself alone; but that was not enough for 
the old man, who required to be kept higher out of the water. 
I saw him still holding on for some time after he had ceased 
from all attempts to keep his head up; then he disappeared 
altogether. I nearly met the same fate; I was all but uncon- 
scious when a shore-boat came to my rescue. A sailor 
twisted his handin the handkerchief tied round my waist, 
and sought to draw me into the boat by it. It gave way, andI 
dropped back again into the water. Hecaught me again by 
the arm, and dragg.d me back to life. But my diamonds, 
emeralds, and sapphires had gone to the bottom of the Scheldt. 

For a few hours, and up to my chin in water all the time, 
I was a moderately rich man; all the rest of my life I have 
been a poor one. Oh! if that knot in my kandkerchief had 
held, or if the Dutchman who rescued me had caught hold of 


my leg, or hair, or ear—— But it is too provoking; I can’t 
bear to think of it—Chambers’s Journal. 
——_9—___ 


THE “GENUINE TURNER.” 


Of course, everybody, knows the New Cut, that depot for 
secondhand goods of «ll kinds, from a chimney-glass to a 
shaving ditto, adapted to a garret. 

Whoever bought a violin or a picture at a venture in the 
New Cut, and found reason to rejoice in his purchase? 
Not one! or rather not one uninitiated speculator; for there 
are those whose wits have been sharpened until they 
would recognise a “ Straduarius” if it hung by the side of 
a saucepan, or a “Correggio” in company with a knife- 
board. 

Of these acute judges the most keen and successful was 
Mr. Abraham Sale, who occupied a house in the “ Cut,” 
which was chiefly tended by Mrs. Sale, whilst her husband 
perambulated the town with a bag over his shoulder, pstensi- 
bly for “old clo’,” but in reality for old china, old pictures, 
old fiddles, and—no, not old plate in particular, for “ silver 
and gold are never old,’ and therefore Mr. Sale was upon 
the look-out for plate and jewellery of any kind. He had 
been taught the whole art of diamond-dealing in one short 
lesson, and this was it—‘t Always buy diamond at the price 
of paste, and sell paste at the price of diamond.” This prin- 
ciple, so concise and easy to acquire and practise, he applied 
to the entire conduct of his business, and the result was—a 
fortune. 

One morning Mr. and Mrs. Sale sat at breakfast in the back 
part of the shop, concealed by a heap of miscellanies, but 
keeping a sharp watch upon their property through a cun- 
ningly devised peep-hole between two rells of carpet, against 
which leaned a portrait, a double-barrelled gun, a set of fire- 
irons, and a bass trombone. The fried fish was good, the 
coftee better still, and the “ thimbleful” of brandy best of 
all, except the cigar which lay upon the table ready for 
lighting. And Mr. Sale was about to light it, when a 
brother—rather a forlorn one by comparison—came in with 
a picture in his hand. 

“ Here, Sale,” said the visitor, “here’s something in your 
way.” 

“My way!” said Abraham, with a sneer. “Why, 
I wouldn’t give such a thing house room.” 

“ Why, you’ve never looked at it.” 

“ Looked at it!” cried Sale. “The thing don’t want any 
looking at; it’s asmudge. If you've come for my opinion, I 
say at once, don’t buy it.” 

“ But I have bought it,’ rejoined the other, whose name 
(at any rate he answered to it) was Barney Myers. 

“ Bought it!’ shouted Sale. ‘“ Why the plague do peo 
ple dabble in what they don’t understand ?” 

“T gave——” 

“ You gave nothing,” said Abraham. “!t was thrown in 
with a let of rubbish; I know it was. Who would have 
had the face to offer it by itself ?” 

“ Well, 1 don’t want to take it home again,” said Barney. 
“What's the frame worth ?” 

“ A shilling,” said Sale. 

“ A shilling for such a wide un as that? That won't do, 
neither,” said Barney. 

“ Take it or leave it,’ muttered Abraham. “ Nobody else 
will give you as much.” 

“Hand it over, then,’ said Barney. “No more of the 
great masters for me.” Saying which dir. Barney Myers de- 


| parted, and Mr. Sale lighted his cigar, tovk his bag from its 
| peg, deposited his bargain therein, and with a peculiar look 


of satisfaction, and a most elastic step for a stout man, bent 
his way westward, knocked at the private door of a picture- 
dealer, and was at once admitted to the presence of the cele- 
brated Mr. Jonas Lance. 

“ Glad to see you, Sale,” said Lance. “ What is it, eh 2” 

“ A Turner,” said Abraham. 

“ Nonsense !” said Lance. “ It ain’t anything that’s painted 
in orange chrome, that'll pass for a Turner now.” 
he I know all about that,” said Sale; “but this is the real 
thing.” 

Mr. Lance tried hard to “ bounce” Abraham out of his 
judgment, but it was useless, and at last he bought the pic- 
ture for a hundred and fifty pounds. 

A few days after this transaction, Barney met a brother 
Israelite who was acquainted with a gilder who knew the 
men at Lance's, and who had heard of the lucky hit made by 
their employer with regard to a splendid Turner picture, for 
which the Marquis of Sagleosens had given him five hun- 
dred pounds. “ And it was but a little un,” said Barney’s 
friend; “and he’d only picked it up from Sale in the Cut a 
day or two before.” Barney’s knees knocked together, his 
heart beat rapidly, he felt dry in the mouth, and faint and 
giddy. What if it should have been his picture! Upon 
further inquiries he found that it really was so, there could 
be no mistake about it; and when he upbraided Abraham, 
that gentleman laughed a knowing laugh, and blew a cload 
of tobacco smoke into a cobweb. 

But Barney had a new field now; why should not he 
deal in pictures? His first impulse in that line bad been cor- 


rect; he had offered a prize to Sale, and although that wil 
spray now to drown him, for the wind had sunk to a whisper, | . 4 


schemer had cheated him, it had shown him how to cheat 


and, if his strength lasted, he seemed safe. He had made ajothers. It is doubtful whether he would have bought a 
good purchase. As for my own prospects, my short trip from |‘ Rembrandt,” for the great card played by Sale was deci- 
dedly a thing of light rather than shadow, so that in all his 
wanderings he was ever upon the alert for something 
like the wonder that had slipped through his fingers to 
enrich another. 

The'possessor of one idea is generally successful. The 


the boat to the support to which I now clung was sufticient | 
to show me that I had not enough left in me to swim ashore; | 
no, nor half the way, nor @ quarter of the way. My weight! 


slightly submerged the oar, so that, when the crest of a large 


had indeed seen more than one storm on a bold| wave caught me,I got a ducking which robbed me of the 
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versatile genius fritters away his energies upon too many 
projects, but the concentrative plodder attains to such a 
thorough knowledge of his one subject that he may be 
counted upon as a safe man, And so with Barney, he 
wanted a“ Turner” that would furnish him with the means 
to leave Bell Lane, Whitechapel, where his premises were 
dirty, confined, and too close to a fiddle-string maker s to be 
pleasant. Regarding a “ genuine Turner” as the instrument 
which was to work this desirable end, and having once had 
one in his possession, he taxed his memory unceasingly with 
reference to the peculiarities of the master, and _ Was not 
t» be caught by anything short of the great Magician's own 
touch. 

Many a day did he pass in his efforts to discover a combi- 
nation of sky-rockets, aurora borealis, Turkey carpet, Al- 
hambra pattern, soap bubbles, lunar mountains, and rain- 
bows, that would satisfy his scrutiny as to the Prospero of 
the palette by whom they were brought into harmony and 
order. Street after street did he traverse—up this side, 
down the other, and broker after broker did Le examine, 
touching the pictorial works within his stores, but all in 
vain. There were ultra-marine skies, figures so undefined 
that you could hardly tell whether they were meant for 
ladies or lobsters, firework streaks in the wake of vessels, 
and clitts that by ordinary computation were fifty miles high, 
giving the notion that the inhabitants of the gorgeous cities 
that crowned their summits must have had the gift of fly- 
ing; but all lacked the true Turnerian spirit. , 

He had been holding a somewhat warm argument with 
his wife upon the propriety of his present pursuit—an argu- 
ment in which his six children had been paraded before him 
in all their rags and innocence, his feelings no less than his 
reason having to bear the brunt of such an appeal. But with 
all the sorrow of Mrs. Myers—to say nothing of her anger— 
and with all the deficiencies in the apparel of his “ olive 
branches,” he swore, and hard too, by Turner, declaring that 
he -“yuld either gain a “hundred and fifty” by one of bis 
paintings or die. True to his purpose, therefore, ive seized 
his bag, and dashing his pipe—which had a coloring upon 
its bowl that many a sickly stripling would have given a 
quarter’s salary to obtain—beneath ‘he grate, set off again 
upon his dubious errand. Bell Lane was more sutlocating 
than ever; the oil in which the flounders were fryitg was 
rancid beyond all bearing; the mud lay in an unbroken 
mass ankle-deep upon the narrow footway, and Barney 
thought of Shoreditch as the denizens of that region might 
think of Piccadilly. On he went, however, and as he had 
tried every place within his knowledge over and over again, 
he was governed less by any direct purpose than by the wind. 
“ T may as well have it in my back,” said Barney, and this 
consideration assisted him towards Oxford Street. 

There are several little grimy alleys leading from that 
broad thoroughfare to other good streets, and in one of these 
narrow passages lived a broker. This broker, Jonathan 
Parker by name, was in the very act of hanging upa picture 
as Barney was passing. It was the fellow picture to the one 
he sold to Sale fora shilling! Surprise rendered him speech- 
less, and Parker, self-possessed at all times, and now parti- 
cularly unromantic, seeing that he wanted his dinner, 
regarded Barney’s wonder-stricken countenance with sus- 
picion. 

“ What do you ask for that picture?” inquired a young 
man with long hair, dingy linen, felt hat, and a paletot, who 
had come up at the instant. 

“It’s mine!” said Barney, hastily, and in his excitement 
forgetting his wonted caution. 

“I didn’t hear your offer for it,’ said Parker; “and as 
this gent spoke first, it’s his if he likes to pay a pound for it.” 

Here the young fellow began to feel in his pockets, and if 
Barney could have restrained himself he would have found 
that he had not so much coin about him, for he was an ar- 
tist, and did not usually carry large sums along the street. 
But instead of duing so he displayed so much eagerness to 
- the picture—oflering two pounds for it—that Parker 

eclined to sell it to either. 

The artist went his way, but Barney lingered, and obtained, 
at length, a promise from the broker that he would give his 
final answer next day. 

In a state of mind that cannot be described—sleepless, 
trembling, sick with anxiety and want of food, and yet un- 
able to eat—poor Myers passed the intervening time. Not so 
Parker; he felt sure from Barney’s eagerness that the picture 
was valuable, and knowing that Sale was the great reputed 
authority in such matters, he journeyed over to the “ Cut” to 
get at the truth of the thing. 

Now our friend Abraham was in a fix. He sawat once the 
value of the picture, but if he offered more than the sum 
which Parker said had been named by Barney, he knew that 
it would induce any broker of ordinary discernment to stretch 
his demand to a greater extent; whilst if he only proffered 
the same, why, then Parker might favor the first bidder. In 
this quandary, from which it seemed that chance must extri- 
cate him, for there was no time for reflection, and no inspira- 
tion came to assist him—at least, none that appeared equal to 
the occasion—he made a bold dash. 

“T tell you what it is, Parker,” said Sale: “ the picture’s 
about as fine a copy as I’ve seen for some time, and I’d scorn 
to shuffle any man. The long and the short of it is, I’ll give 
you five pounds for it and take my chance.” 

“Ivs worth more,” said Parker, “ or you wouldn’t offer 
that. So I shan’t sell it at all, at present. 

Clinching this resolution with one or two oaths, he was 
about to go, when Sale, alarmed at the thought of losing it, 
increased his bidding to ten pounds. This settled the busi- 
ness. Parker refused all further parley, tucked the picture 
under his arm, and returned home. Of course Sale knew 
that it was useless to extend his offers at that time, as the 
broker’s appetite would grow in the same proportion, but he 
decided to call upon him early the next day. On his home- 
ward route Parker made up his mind to ask double what 
Sale had offered—twenty pounds. 

Barney heard this determination with astonishment. He 
heard it before Sale, though, for he called early, whereas the 
sharp Abraham stayed in the midst of his heterogeneous 
stock to effect certain highly advantageous sales. With all 
his unswerving pursuit of the picture, it had never entered 
into Barney’s calculations that he would have to pay more 
for it than for the one out of which he had been tricked b 
Sale. But there was no help for it, and he hurried to Bell 
Lane, like one distraught, still with much method in his 
madness. /f 

In some neighborhoods it would be difficult for aman to 
turn his household goods into cash at a quarter of an hour’s 
notice, but in the immediate vicinity of Myers’ miserable 
tenement runs Petticoat Lane, and thereabout dwell a dozen 
of the people who are ready at any moment to buy anything. 
Amidst the tears and sobs of his wife and he ged family, 

Barney proceeded to dispose of the very upon which 





even then the sum he raised was short of twenty pounds. 


upon two or three usurious Hebrews to advance him the 
necessary cuin upon the security of bills for ten times the 
amount. 

With the money in his pocket—the whole twenty pounds 
—he almost flew to the house of the broker, whem he as- 
tounded by the promptitude of his tender. 

“T don't think I’m doing right,’ said Parker, “ but my 
word’s my bond, so there’s an end of it.” 

With a strong conviction that he was somehow tricked, he 
saw Barney depart, almost dancing, with his treasure. 

But neither Parker nor Barney saw Mr. Abraham Sale, 
who had come upon the scene of action just in time to wit- 
ness the triumph of Myers as he clutched the precious canvas 
to his side. Uttering a malediction upon his own dilatori- 
ness, Sale called a cab, with the simple idea of spoiling that 
for another which he could not secure for himself. On the 
road, however, he ha: a bright thought. ‘“ Drive fast!” 
called he to the cabman. Thus enjoined, cabby began to 
kick upoa the footboard, and whip his horse, until the lives 
of all persons who were crossing the streets between Long 
Acre and the house of Lance were placed in imminent peril. 

Out jumped Sale; “ Where’s the governor?” he cried. 
“Has any fellow beeu here with a picture ?” Obtaining a 
negative reply, he thanked his stars for his luck, and com- 
municated to Mr. Jonas how the case stood with Barney. 

“1's the companion picture to the last,’ said Abraham, 
“and if I go snacks in its sale to Eaglesnose, we'll get it of 
Myers for a mere nothing—if not, I'll split upon the whole 
set-out, and a goo} deal more besides !” 

The dealer and the Jew were too useful to each other to 
quarrel, and, therefore, when Barney presented his picture 
he heard with unutterable dismay the repetition of Sale’s 
judgment. 

“Ivs a real Turner!—it is, it is!” screamed Barney. “I 
gave twenty pounds for it!” 

“Take it to whomsoever-you choose,” said Jonas, * you 
will find them corroborate my decision.” 

“Oh, my poor homeless children !” sobbed Barney, upon 
whom the reverse, from the excess of expectation to the 
blackness of despair, was working terribly.‘ What then is 
it really worth ?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Lance, totally.unmoved by Barney’s 
anguish, “it is not worth what you gave for it by a long 
deal. In fact, I could not offer you more than ten pounds.” 

Barney groaned dismally, not doubting either the opinion 
or the honor of the noted dealer. “ However,” added Lance, 
“as you may be more fortunate another time, when you must 
be considerate in your demands, I will strain » point now and 
give you fifteen pounds, which is virtually making youa 
present of a five-pound note.” 

Broken-hearted, blinded by remorseful tears, dreading to 
face his wife, in mortal fear of the usurers by whom his bills 
were held, and anxious to secure bread for his children and 
the means of flight for himself, he took the money—tifteen 
pounds. 

A few days afterwards, Barney, having evaded all his 
hungry creditors, was on his way to Boulogne. It was a 
tranquil day, and the steamer was approaching the end of 
the voyage. The novelty of the scene and freshness of the 
air had revived him very much, and he was listening to two 
aristocratic-looking men who were speaking unreservedly, 
apparently without noticing him. 

* Eaglesnose was fortunate in getting that other Turner,” 
said one of the speakers. 

“Truly so,” replied his friend, “ especially as it matches 
the first so admirably.” 

“ Lance is an invaluable collector,” said the first speaker ; 
“T understood he bought it at a long price from a Jew.” 

Barney knew they were talking about his picture—he felt 
the fact like hot needles pervading his whole frame. Again 
to be done—plundered with his eyes open !—it was too much, 
and with a wild cry he sprang over the vessel’s side into the 
sea. 

It was supposed that he was drowned ; but there is reason 
to believe he was picked up by a fishing boat and carried 
back to a British port, where he was assisted into business by 
a few friends—that is, ten sovereigns he had in his pocket. 
This is the more. likely as Rachel subsequently left Bell Lane 
with her offspring, and was last seen in the parliamentary 
train which left London at five a.M., and was due some time 
before midnight at a marine town which formed the principal 
object in the origin of her husbanc’s misfortunes and migra- 
tions—the “ genuine Turner.” —Cassell’s. 


—_——_ > ———_ 


THE ROMANCE OF HI SING AND AIT SAM. 
BY PRENTICE MULFORD. 

Ah Sam loved Miss Hi Sing. Ab Sam was by profession a 
cook in a California miners’ boarding house and trading post 
combined, at a little mining camp on the Tuolumne River. 
Following minutely the culinary teachings of his employer, 
having no conception of cooking, save as a mere mechanical 
operation—dead to the pernicious mental and physical effect 
which his ill-dressed dishes might have on the minds and 
stomachs of those he served—Ah Sam, while dreaming of Hi 
Sing, fried tough beef still tougher in hot lard, poisoned flour 
with saleratus, and boiled potatoes to the last extreme of 
soddenness, all of which culinary outrages promoted indigestion 
among those who ate; and this indigestion fomented a gene- 
ral irritability of temper—from whence Swett's Camp became 
noted for its frequent sanguinary moods, its battles by mid- 
night in street and bar-room, with knife and six-shooter, and 
above all, for its burying-ground, of which the inhabitants 
truthfully boasted that not an inmate had died a natural 
death. 

Hi Sing was the handmeid of old Ching Loo. Her face 
was broad, her nose flat, her girth extensive, her gait a 
waddle, her attire a blue sacque reaching from neck to knee, 
blue trousers, brass rings on wrist and ankle, and wooden 
shoes, whose clattering heels betrayed their owner's pres- 
ence, even as the shaken tail of the angry rattlesnake doth 
his unpleasant proximity. She had no education, no man- 
ners, no accomplishments, no beauty, no grace, no religion, 
no morality; and for this and more Ah Sam loved her. Hi 
Sing was virtually a slave, having several years previously, with 
many other fair and fragile sisters, been imported to California 
by Ching Loo; and not until meeting Ah Sam did she learn 
that it was her right and privilege, in this land of occasional 
laws and universal liberty, to set up for herself, become her 
own mistress, and marry and unmarry whenever opportunity 
offered. 

But Ching Loo had noticed, with a suspicious eye, the 
growing intimacy between Ah Sam and Hi Sing; and arguing 





therefrom results unprofitable to himself, he contrived one 
night to have the damsel packed off to another town, which 


ee 


they were wont to lie—all he had, to a leaden spoon, and | happened at that time to be my place of residence ; and it is 


Half delirious, but still intent upon his purpose, he prevailed | crossed that of Ah Sam and Hi Sing. 
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for this reason that the woof of my existence temporarily 


Ah Sam following up his love, and discovering in me an 
old friend, who had endured and survived a whole winter of 
his cookery at Swett’s Bar, told me his troubles; and I, re- 
solving to repay evil with good, communicated the distressed, 
Mongolian’s story to my chosen and particular companion, a 
lean and cadaverous attorney, with whom fees had ceased to 
be angels’ visits, and who was then oscillating and hovering 
between two plans—one, to run for the next State Legisla- 
ture; the other, to migrate to Central America, and found a 
new Republic. Attorney Spoke, on hearing Ah Sam's case, 
offered to find the maid, rescue her from her captors, and 
marry her to him permanently and for ever in consideration 
of thirty American dollars; to which terms the Mongolian 
assenting, Spoke and myself, buckling on our arms and 
armor, proceeded to beat up the filthy purheus of “ China- 
town;” and about midnight we found the passive Hi Sing 
hidden away in a hen-coop, whither she had been conveyed 
by the confederates of Ching Loo. 

We bore Hi Sing—who was considerably alarmed, neither 
understanding our language nor our purpose—to Spoke's 
office, and then, it being necessary to secure the services of 
a magistrate in uniting the couple, I departed to seek tho 
Justice of the Peace, who was still awake—for Justice rarely 
slept in camp at that hour, but was commonly engaged at the 
Bella Union, playing poker; whilst Spoke sought after the 
groom Ah Sam, whom he found in a Chinese den, stupidly 
drunk from smoking ‘opium, having taken such means to 
wear the edge off his suspense whilst we were rescuing his 
affianced. Not only was he stupidly, but perversely, drunk ; 
but he declared in imperfect English that he had concluded 
not to marry that night; to which observation Attorney 
Spoke, becoming profane, jerked him from the cot whereon he 
lay, and, grasping him about the neck with a strangulating 
hold, bore him into the street and toward his office, intima- 
ting loudly that this business had been proceeded with too 
far to be receded from, and that the marriage must be con- 
suwmated that night with or without the consent of the 
principals. Ah Sam resigned himself to matrimony. The 
office was reached, the door opened, and out in the darkness 
bolted the bride, for she knew not what these preparations 
meant, or whether she had fallen among friends or enemies. 
After a lively chase, we cornered and caught her ; and having 
thus at last brought this refractory couple together, we placed 
them in position, and the Justice commenced the ceremony 
by asking Hi Sing if she took that man for her lawful wedded 
husband, which interrogatory being Chaldaic to her, she re- 
plied only by an unmeaning and unspeculative stare. Spoke, 
who seemed destined to be the soul and mainspring of this 
whole affair, now threw light on the Mongolian intellect by 
bringing into play his stock of Chinese English, and transla- 
ting to her the language of the Justice thus: ‘* You like um 
he, pretty good?” Upon which her face brightened, and 
she nodded assent. ‘Then, turning to the groom, he called in 
a tone fierce and threatening, “ You like um she?” and Ah 
Sam—who was now only a passive object in the hands of 
Spoke, forced and galvanised into matrimony—dared not do 
otherwise than give in his adhesion, upon which the Justice 
pronounced them man and wife; whereupon two Virginians 
present with their violins (a1 Virginians fiddle and shoot well) 
struck up the “ Arkansas Traveller ;’ and the andiencs—which 
was now large, every bar-room in Jamestown having emptied 
itself to witness our Chinese wedding—inspired by one com- 
mon impulse, arose and marched seven times about the couple, 
Ab Sam was now informed that he was married ‘‘ American 
fashion,” and that he was free to depart with his wedded in- 
cumbrance. But Ah Sam, whose intoxication had broken out 
in full acquiescence with these proceedings, now insisted on 
making a midnight tour of all the saloons in camp, and treat- 
ing everybody to the deathly whiskey vended by them, to 
which the crowd—who never objected to the driving of this 
sort of nails in their own coffins—assented, and the result was 
(Ab Sam spending his money very freely) that when daylight 
peeped over the eastern hills, the Bella Union saloon was still 
in full blast; and while the Justice of the Peace was winning 
Spoke's thirty hard-earned dollars in one corner, and the two 
Virginians still kept the “ Arkansas Traveller” goiny on their 
violins in another, Stephen Scott (afterwards elected to Con- 
gress) was weeping profusely over the bar, and on being in- 
terrogated as to the cause of his sadness by General Wyatt, ex- 
Member of the State Senate, Scott replied that he could never 
hear played the air of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” without shedding 
tears. 



































Ah Sam departed with his bride in the morning, and never 
were a man’s prospects brighter for a happy honeymoon until 
the succeeding night, when he was waylaid by a band of dis- 
guised white men in the temporary service and pay of old 
Ching Loo; and he and Hi Sing were forced so far apart that 
they never saw each other again. 

Ah Sam returned to the attorney, apparently deeming that 
some help might be obtained in that quarter; but Spoke in- 
timated that he could no longer assist him, since it was every 
man’s special and particular mission to keep his own wile 
after being married ; although he added, for Ah Sam’s com- 
fort, that this was not always such an easy matter for the 
Americans themselves, especially in California. 

Upon this Ah Sam apparently determined to remain satisfied 
with his brief aud turbulent career in matrimony; and be- 
taking himself again to Swett’s Bar, cooked in such villanous 
fashion and desperate vigor, finding thereby a balm for an aching 
heart, that in a single twelvemonth six stalwart miners gave 
up their ghosts through indigestion ; and the little graveyard 
on the red hill thereby lost for ever its distinctive character 
ot affording a final resting-place only to those who had died 
violent deaths. —L/ood’s Comic Annual. 


LIGHT. 

According to the theory generally received at present, the 
whole universe is an immeasurable sea of highly-attenuated 
matter, imperceptible to the senses, in which the heavenly 
bodies move with scarcely any impediment. ‘This fluid, 
which is called ether, fills the whole of space—fills the inter- 
vals between the heavenly bodies, as well as the pores or in- 
terstices between the atoms of u substance. ‘The smallest 
particles of this subtle matter are in constant vibratory motion ; 
when this motion is communicated to the retina of the eye, it 
produces, if the impression upon the nerves be sufficiently 
strony, a sensation which we call light. Every substance, 
therefore, which sets the ether in powerful vibration, is lumi- 
nous ; strong vibrations are perceived as intense light, and 
weak vibrations as faint Jight, but both of them proceed from 
the luminous object at the, extraordinary speed of 186,000 
miles in a second, and they necessarily diminish in strength 
in proportion as they spread themselves over a greater space. 
Light is not, therefore, a separate substance, but only the 
vibration of a substance, which, according to its various forms 
of motion, generates light, heat, or electricity.—Sc/ellen. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matince, * The Cataract of the Ganges.” 














BOOTH’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Edwin Booth, in “ Brutus ; or the Fall of Tarquin.” 





WALLACK’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Sothern, in “ Brother Sam.” 


NEW FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 728 AND 730 
Broadway.—Tuesday, Jan. 21, * Alixe.”’ 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
day Matinee, the new Spectacle, entitled ‘“‘ Alhambra.” 











UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Mr John Brougham’s new crama, * Atherley 
Coart.”’ 





NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
urday Matinee, ‘‘ Leo and Lotus. 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 








bold, and Backus. Music by Donniker’s Superb Orchestra. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


—— Y 
ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
B Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 


nublic. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
JO 


HN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Mr. A. S. Irvine, 35 King Street, Toronto, is Sole Agent for Taz 
Asion-in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and is duly authorized 
to undertake contracts and to sign receipts for this office. 

















As the ALpron in future will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Advertisements and Announcements should be handed in by 
Thursday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 
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wrongly printed, subscribers wishing to have perfect copies will please 
send to this office. 
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A GRAND SCHEME. 


For some time past rumors have been current that the 
projected annexation of San Domingo—as recommended 
by President Grant but objected to by Congress—was to be 
undertaken by private capitalists in this country ; and those 
reports prove to have been well founded in some measure, 
but not to the extent heralded by our contemporaries. 
General Baez, the President of the Dominican Government, 
whether working for his own individual benefit, or for the 
prosperity of the country, was so impressed with the advan- 
tages accruing from the influx of American enterprise, labor, 
and capital, that he entered into negotiation with some of our 
prominent financiers for the cession to them of the same 
privileges as were contained in the proposed treaty with the 
United States. After a lengthened preliminary examination 
of the inducements oflered, the plan merged into the forma. 
tion of a Joint Stock Company with a capital of twenty 
millions of dollars, and commissioners were despatched to 
San Domingo to ratify the contract, which was effected on 
- the first day of the New Year. By the provisions of this 
document the company enters into possession of the Penin- 
sula and bay of Samana and the islands and reefs therein, 
against a yearly subsidy to be furnished to the Dominican 
Government of $150,000. It has the power to purchase and 
own property of every description, real and personal, on the 
Island of San Domingo or elsewhere, and have power to sell 
the same. It has also exclusive right to construct wharves, 
and to collect for their own use all port dues, wharfage 
duties, import or export, direct taxes and assessments upon 
real estate, etc. All residents, emigrants, or visitors under 
protection of the Company, on any part of the island are 
exempt from military or civil duty to the Dominican Govern- 
ment. The Company will have to provide iis own police 
forces and tribunals. It may build, purchase, or charter any 
vessels ; may sail under its own flag, or any flag it may select 
or have authority to sail under. These vessels may be 
officered and manned by men of any nationality. No grants 
of any description are hereafter to be given to any other 
persons whatsoever. The Company may establish a bank of 
emission, deposit, and ‘discount, with branches anywhere in 
the world, and may also issue bonds to any extent. It may 
eonstruct wagon roads, telegraph lines, slack-water canals, 
anywhere in San Domingo, with land grants accruing thereto. 
Any misunderstanding between the Dominican Government 
and the Samana Company shall be referred to a European 
Power for arbitration. 

All the conditions of the treaty having been ratified, and 
the first year’s instalment duly paid, the affair may be con- 





arises, “ What will they do with it ?” There is no dou dt but 
that San Domingo is one of the‘richest islands in the world, 
and that on the other side the incorporators are mostly men 
who, by their capital and influence, can promote a large 
American settlement on the island, by which its resources 
would be speedily developed. But whether the scheme can 
be restricted within its proposed limits, or that it will lead 
to future political complications in which the United States 
Government may be involved, is a question of the future. By 
a somewhat similar grant the East India Company commenced 
its operations, and a Dutch corporation traded with Java 
and other islands of the Archipelago. Adventurous traders 
formed the vanguard of the movement, but in the end the 
advantages at stake, and the wealth derived from those 
commercial depots, led to an active co-operation by the two 
nations, resulting in the subjugation of many parts of India 
and its adjacent islands, and in their being treated as colo- 
nial possessions, or as an integral part of the empire. Such 
will probably be the fate of San Domingo. In the first in- 
stance, the Bay of Samana will be made a naval rendezvous 
for United States vessels in West Indian waters; then a bar- 
rack and hospital will be built for their use, and thus the 
colony will pass under the protection of the national flag. 
We see no reason, as far as English interests are concerned, 
to fear this result. British Columbia has advanced immensely 
in prosperity from its adjacent position to California, as has 
also Canada in connection with the United States, and we 
feel convinced that the West Indian Islands will participate 
in the general movement that this scheme must initiate, if it 
is carried out with the prudence, combined with dash, so 
characteristic of the nation; and in this light we wish it 
every success. . 


CANADA'S OPPORTUNITY. 

The report so extensively circulated, that the price 
obtained for corn in some parts of the West, is insufficient 
to defray the cost of cultivation, shows that there exists 
an inherent wrong that requires immediate investigation 
and redress, if the agricultural interests of that section of the 
country are not to be jeopardized. It is stated that although 
the crops are above the average, tbe yield in cash is so low 
that it does not pay to send corn to market, and that con- 
sequently the farmers are using it as fuel. It is sad to think 
that within a reasonable distance, this same superabundance 
of food would gladden many a hungry household, but tie 
difficulty is naturally in the rates of transportation, which 
under the curse of huge railroad monopolies become every 
year of a more exacting character. Corn that can be pur- 
chased in Iowa at 10 to 15 cents a bushel, costs 65 to 75 cents 
by the time it reaches a seaboard market, the difference being 


_| absorbed by transportation and incidental charges ; and thus 


a few cents margin in the amount realized by the producer 
constitutes a diflerence between comfort and distress. The 
causes for this state of affairs are threefold, and each has an 
indirect influence on the others. In the first place, 
the railroads which ought to be under the direct 
supervision of the Federal Government are gradu- 
ally merged into monopolies with power to inflate 
their capital to any extent, and to exact such fares for traftic 
as will pay an enormous return on this fictitious amount. In 
the second place, an improvement is wanting in the various 
natural water courses of the country by which rail- 
way charges would be cheapencd, as it is calculated that 
freights are eight times less by water than by rail; and, in 
the third place, the evil is increased by the protective system, 
which enhances the cost of everything except those very 
articles of farm produce, the price of which is regulated in 
the open markets of the world. It is inconceivable that the 
Western farmers do not recognise the errors of a system that 
not only heightens the cost of railroads, ships, iron, lumber, 
and clothing, but shuts them from an open market because 
of these increased charges. Under a more liberal policy, the 
Iowa farmer, instead of having, as is now the case, to sacri- 
fice seven bushels of corn to get one to market, would com- 
mand the same services at one-half the cost, and find his 
material welfare the more enhanced through the decrease in 
the cost of articles indispensable for his pursuits. It is use- 
less, however, to try to convince the agriculturist of the 
fallacy of protective laws, which are wielded in the interests 
of the coal, iron, and manufacturing affairs of the country. 

It is better to accept the situation, and devise other means 
to guide this surplus to where reigns comparative dearth, 
and these can only be found in water transportation. Here- 
in Canada is highly favored, although the stoppages of traffic 
on the Lakes and the St. Lawrence during the winter months 
is extremely prejudicial to her interests. But still there is an 
enormous exchange of trade to be made with all the North- 
western country if the central government will but counsel 
and foster the improvements necessary to that end. Already 
the movement of grain by the St. Lawrence is sufticient to 
employ three lines of steamships, and we believe that it 
might be doubled within five years if the canals are enlarged 
to enable a better class of ships to be employed in the lakes, 
and if the transfer and transitexpenses are not unduly raised. 
By such means an almost direct intercourse between Europe 
and the Northwest could be established on an immense scale, 
the result of which would be most satisfactory to each com- 
munity, but Canada, from her position, must needs have the 
lion’s share of the benefit entailed. As far as regards imme- 
diate results, a regular line of small steamers between Mon- 


sidered as brought to a successful issue, and the question now | treal and Chicago, and Montreal and Duluth, would be of 


more advantage to the Dominion than any line of railroad 
from Ottawa to Fort Garry, and the sooner the government 
recognises the fact the better will it be for Canadian 
interests. 


WHAT NEXT? 

The Japanese .aay really be a wonderful people, but we 
are becoming bored with their sayings and doings, and should 
not be sorry to see them share the fate of Pygmalion’s 
statue and relapse into that obscurity or exclusiveress from 
which they emerged through the pressure of outside barba- 
rians. Nota day elapses but we have telegrams about the 
Mikado, or his embassy, or the opening of a twopenny half- 
penny railroad, or the building of a lilliputian war-boat, or 
of fire-pot hostilities with the Coreans, combined with the 
prices of teas and silks, that really try our patience; but we 
never wished them at the demnition bow-wows until they 
capped the climax by expressing their desire to annex our 
common language. Now this is really too much of a good 
thing. Let them change their constitution, their habits, their 
dress, and their religion, but the offer to pigeon our glorious 
tongue is worthy the interference of Mr. Bergh ard his society. 
Not that we have any objection to the Japs murdering the 
Queen’s English, if they are so inclined, for we see it so often 
slaughtered that we have become callous on this point; but 
that they should make conditions to that end betokens a 
cucumberish coolness that is certainly most refreshing during 
the present heated term. It appears, according to Mr. 
Mori, the American agent in Japan, that the language would 
be admirably adapted for universal use if phonetic spelling 
were introduced and regularity were imparted to the adjec- 
tives and verbs, and that the inhabitants would be glad to 
study it if this trifling innovation isendorsed. We are bound 
to admit that the offer is but little likely to be entertained 
in England, but as there are already many words, such as cen- 
ter, theater, plow, woolen, etc. in common use in this country, 
the spelling of which appears barbarous in our eyes, it is not 
impossible that the Americans may seriously consider the 
advisability of committing a moral Aari-kari in Japanning 
the English language. 

Seriously speaking, however, there is a great want of a 
concise language for universal use. Commerce and fnter- 
course are so expanding now-a-days that it is becoming a 
matter of sheer necessity. A thousand words of one and 
two syllables would suffice, combined with a patent talking 
machine to impart to the pupils tke correct accent. We may 
live to see such a language enforced in all public schools, but 
we’ hope never to see our glorious tongue changed from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, even to please all the almond eyed 
celestials inhabiting the globe. 








CURRENT NOTES. 

A recent number of the Gazette of India contained the his- 
tory of some results of the Looshai expedition which should 
give satisfaction to the most pacific reader. It will be remem- 
bered that two columns were despatched into the hills 
tenanted by the offending tribes. To each of these was 
attached a properly organized party of surveyors, under the 
Trigonometrical Survey of India, whose observations were 
started from a regular base already fixed within our own 
territories, from which their operations were steadily pushed 
forward as the columns advanced. The test was so well 
carried out that no fewer than 650 square miles of new 
ground were roughly surveyed, and added to the map. The 
two parties never quite succeeded, however, owing to the 
military difficulties, in carrying the operations across from 
one column to the other, so that a considerable gap remains 
to be filled up by some other means. Thirty-seven import- 
ant mountain heights were determined by triangulation, 
varying from 2,700 to 8,000 feet. The report contains, in 
addition to the topographical details, some very interesting 
information as to the manners and customs of the Looshais, 
who are represented as superior in intelligence and refine- 
ment to any of the aboriginal tribes of our own territories, 
They live in great comfort, says one of the officers who 
writes, “ well fed, well sheltered, and well clothed, sleeping 
softly on thick cotton ccunterpanes.” They raise abundant 
crops with ease, and spices are plentiful in the jungles. Ap- 
parently the system as to property and government resem- 
bles closely that found by us among the Maories ; for Major 
Macdonald goes on to describe it as “a kind of communism 
under the rule of their hereditary chief,” an account which 
would exactly fit the former state of New Zealand. The 
flora of the country thus explored is of extraordinary rich- 
ness and varicty, especially in orchids, ferns, and creepers, 
and it is naturally regretted that the expedition was not fur- 
nished with a botanist, as many of the species observed were 
believed to be hitherto unknown in India. 

The Shah of Persia is about to visit Europe next April. 
He brings with him a suite of about fifty persons, the 
selection he has made being, it is stated, by no means satis- 
factory to the Fcreign Ministers at Teheran. It is understood 
that Malkom Khan will precede him to announce to the 
various Courts that the “ Asylum of the Universe” is about to 
become their guest. The Shah will, it is to be feared, leave 
hisown dominions in rather an uncomfortable condition. 
Notwithstanding the abundant harvest of this year the 
necessaries of life are (says the correspondent of the Levant 
Herald, dating from Tabreez on the 30th ult. still very dear 
at the present time. Indeed, it is probable that this winter 
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will be worse for the poor than the last, as they had then | 
something they could sell to purchase food; now they have | 
nothing, and bread is still three times its usual price. The 
forestalling and hoarding of grain by the wealthy proprietors 
is the cause of this misery, and it is still unabated. The corn | 
is in the bands of afew, the peasantry having little or none | 





to dispose of, us they were forced last year to purchase the | 
seed at such a price that what they gained last year has | 
hardly paid it. The governor of the province of Azerbijan, | 
in which Tabreez is situated, is reported to have purchased 

all the grain paid into the Government Exchequer at the rate | 
oi six shabis the batman, an‘ to be retailing the same now at | 
twenty-six shahis; consequently, he is not personally 
interested in lowering the present high prices. On the other | 
hand the governor of Hamadan, Tamasp Mirza, who but for 

his pride and avarice would be the best man in Persia, seems | 
to be doing his duty conscientiously. Finding on his arrival | 


that the people were starving in the midst of comparative | 


plenty he set about to discover the cause and the chief 
delinquents, and having secured his proofs invited the cbief 


cazi to visit him. At the interview he thus addressed 0 childkood, and yet it is a remarkable fact that 99 persons 


| out of 100 who might be asked the question could not name 


interpreter of the law, “ Cazi, what does the religious law lay 
down respecting the punishment of those who continue to 
hoard grain while trae believers are starving?” “ Such a 
c:ime,” replied the cazi, “ deserves death.” ‘“ Thou hast said 
it,” exclamed the governor, and summoning the executioner 
the cazi’s law was forthwith put in force against him. The 
next day the bread fell six shahis the batman, at which price 
it has continued ever since. It would be curious to see to 
what price meat would fall if Tamasp Mirza controlled the 
market in this country. 

An article in the last number of the Militair- Wochenblatt 
on the three great battles—Koniggratz, Gravelotte, and 
Sedan—contains some interesting details regarding the rela- 
tive positions and tactics of the armies engaged. Gravelotte 
was purely an infantry and artillery fight. At Koniggratz, 
on the contrary, the cavalry of both armies engaged in fre- 
quent smaller or larger conflicts, especially towards the end 
of the battle. At Sedan, again, the French cavalry only 
attacked en masse, and were invariably driven back by the 
German infantry. The handling of the artillery showed a 
great advance at Gravelotte and Sedan compared with 
Koniggratz. While in the artillery combats of the centre on 
the 8rd of July, 1866, there is no trace of any uniform plan 
on the part of the general in command, at Gravelotte and 
Sedan the artillery was splendidly handled. After none of 
the three battles was there any protracted pursuit. The 
numbers engaged at Koniggratz were much larger than at 
either of the other two battles. The Prussians mustered 
215,000 men, as against 220,000 Austrians and Saxons, whereas 
at Gravelotte there were only 120,000 French against 200,- 
000 Germans, and at Sedan 130,000 French agairst 200,000 
Germans also. Koniggratz was in point of numbers the 
greatest battle of the century, as there were 30,000 more men 
present than at Leipzig. The losses in killed and wounded 
at Koniggratz were 30,000 Austrians and Saxons, as compared 
with 10,000 Prussians, or a total of 40,000 men. At Grave- 
lotte there were 14,000 French and 20,000 Germans killed 
and wounded, or 84,000 men in all; while at Sedan the total 
loss was 24,000, namely, 14,000 French and 10,000 Germans. 
Thus Keniggratz also shows the largest number of killed and 
wounded—much larger than we find in the greatest engage- 
meuts of the war of 1870 71 


The Pall Mall Gazette writes that some disappointment has 
been expressed at the conduct of the Japanese Ambassadors 
in arraying themselves persistently in garments of European 
style and form, not only in their every-day life, but also on 
State occasions, when they appeared dressed as British diplo- 
matists or Cabinet Ministers instead of presenting themselves 
to expectant observers as the realisation of the strarge figures 
depicted upon Japan ware. Their Excellencies are said to 
have rejected such habiliments as the barbarous relics of 
mediseval times, and to have considered that in dealing with 
civilised nations it was better to be dressed in a civilised 
manner. It is possible that business may be more con- 
veniently carried on by a man in a black coat and a chimney- 
pot hat with another man in a black coat and a chimney-pot 
hat; but we cannot help thinking that in all ceremonials 
Asiatics as yet have rather had the best of us in the matter of 
dress, and that the Japanese would produce a greater eftect, 
at any rate among the common crowd, by appearing in the 
gorgeous though possibly grotesque garments of their coun- 
try, rather than in the blue official costume in which our own 
Ministers always look so uncomfortable. 


The Army and Navy Gazette says that assuredly no monarch 
in Europe does as the Egyptian Pashadoes. There is almost 
every week in the “season for the Nile” a quiet little note, 
that the Prince of Vaurien, or Herzog of Hohenmuth, or 
Screne Highness of Saxe Steiningen, or the Earl of Carbonate, 
has arrived in Alexandria, and has been received by the 
Viceroy. We little think what that means. Nordo we know 
what it means when we are made aware that our friend the 
eminent engineer, or mechanic, or littérateur, whom every 
one is acquainted with, has been “ received” by the Viceroy. 
The guest of the Viceroy is still treated very much as Joseph 
was when he was in favor with Pharaoh—with all the 
diflerence in his favor of the civilization which has placed 
such immense barriers between the enjoyments and the means 
of the rich and poor On arriving at Alexandria a Govern- 
ment official comes off and takes possession of the guest, who, 
from that time till he leaves, is no longer his own property, 


except as far as he wishes to use himself for bis own pleasures. 
His baggage is cleared to an hotel—he is taken off in a 
Government boat to a private wharf, where a carriage is 
waiting to take him to his quarters, and where he is received 
by a host of officials, who usher him to his rooms and consult 


| his wishes every hour. He pays nothing when he leaves. 


A special train takes him from Alexandria to Cairo. Then 
more catriages to convey him and his to his palaces, where 
there is a suite of European servants to wait on him, and of 
Turkish pipe-bearers to attend to his smoking, carriages and 
runners, every comfort, and continual feasting, for which the 
Viceroy pays £5 a head per day. “ Have you any friends ?” 
“Pray ask them to dine.” “You arein Egypt.” In no 
other country could you venture to feed a man at the expense 
of your host. When you want to go anywhere there are 
special trains and steamers. A statistician might make up a 
pretty sum. And now we have Sir Bartle Frere and all his 
party added to the incidents of the year, and there are several 








Nile months to come. 
The seven wonders of the world are among the traditions 


them. They are the Pyramids—the mystery of the past— 
the enigma of the present—and the enduring for the future 
ages of the world. The temple, the walls and hanging 
gardens of Babylon, the most celebrated city of Assyria, and 
the residence of the kings of that country after the destruc- 
tion of Nineveh. The Chryselephantine statue of Jupiter 
Olympus, the most renowned work of Phidias, the illustrious 
artist of Greece. The statue was formed of gold, and was 
sitting on a throne almost touching the summit of the temple, 
which was 70 feet high. The Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
which was 220 years in building, and which was 425 feet in 
length and 220 in breadth, and supported by 127 marble 
columns of the Ionic order, sixty feet high. The Mausoleum 
at Halicarnassus, erected to the memory of Mausolus, the 
King of Caria, by his wife Artemesia, B.C. 353. The Pharos 
at Alexandria, a lighthouse erected by Ptolemy Soter at the 
entrance of the harbor of Alexandria. It was 450 feet high, 
and could be seen at a distance of 100 miles, and upon which 
was inscribed “ King Ptolemy, to the gods, the saviours, for 
the benefit of sailors.” Lastly, the Colossus at Rhodes, a 
brazen image of Apollo, 105 Grecian feet in height, and 
which was to be located at the entrance of one of the harbors 
of the city of Rhodes. 


The New York Sun remarks that in one portion of the 
Indian Territory are several thousand Cheyenne and Arapa- 
oe Indians, whoa few years ago were among the most unman- 
ageable of the hostile tribes, but are now permanently 
settled on a reservation where they are under the complete 
control of the Government agents. These Indians, however, 
are rather impracticable subjects, for, although quite peace- 
able now in their purposes, they have a decided objection to 
labor, which they consider degrading. The consequence is 
that they devote their energies principally to buffalo hunt- 
ing, pony raising, and perpetual horse trading. These 
savages are accomplished in all the arts of jockeying, but as 
unlicensed white traders are not permitted to deal with 
them, ané the licensed traders do not buy ponies, their traffic 
in this description of live stock, though it may prove profita- 
ble to individuals, fails to add anything to the general 
wealth. With the exception of trifling sums received from 
the sale of their surplus buffalo robes, these savages are 
almost entirely dependent on the Government for their sup- 
port. It would be an easy matter to induce these Indians to 
engage in the occupation of raising cattle for sale in the 
States, a pursuit admirably adapted to their tastes and habits. 
With a little judicious help from the authorities at the start, 
the Cheyennes and Arapahoes could in a short time become 
rich in herds, instead of being the objects of national 
charity. 
A degree is shortly to be issued at Munich, putting the 
officers of the Bavarian army on the same footing with regard 
to marriage as their comrades in the rest of Germany. 
Hitherto a Bavarian officer has been required to deposit in 
the hands of the State adowry sufficient to maintain a widow 
respectably before obtaining the Royal consent to his 
marriage, without which the ceremony is legally invalid. 
There is at present a sum of nearly three million sterling 
locked up in this way in the public coffers, single blessedness 
being not at all appreciated by the officers. The money is to 
be returned to all who can sbow that they possess such a 
regularly invested income as, in the event of their death, will 
prevent their widow from being left in distress. This is the 
less severe guarantee demanded by the State in Prussia; but 
it is required with such strictness, that many a poor captain 
or subaltern fcund the war of 1870 come upon him suddenly 
after a long engagement without the hoped-for authorization 
being obtained. In a vast number of instances there was 
hasty wedlock, followed by almost immediate parting; and 
many such brides, now widows, live to mourn not only the 
loss of their husbands, but the harshness of the rule which 
has left the brief marriage unrecognized by law. 


At least six plots to assassinate the late Louis Napoleon 
were made. In October, 1852, when Napoleon, who was 
on the eve of becoming Emperor, was at Marseilles, an 
infernal machine, formed by 250 gun-barrels charged with 


were arrested as concerned in the conspiracy. On Aprii 28, 
1855, Jean Liverani fired two shots at the Emperor in the 
Grand Avenue of the Champs Elysees. In 1857, Thibaldi, 
Bartolotti and Grilli went from England to Paris to assassi- 
nate the Emperor, but were discovered, arrested, tried and 
punished. On January 14, 1858, Orsini, Gomez, Pieri and 
Rudia threw their shells at the Emperor. On December 24, 
1863, Greco, Trabucco, Imperatore and Scagliani, who had 
gone from London with the intention of killing 
Emperor, were arrested in Paris. 


_——_¢_____. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Physics and Politics. By Walter Bagehot. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co, The second of “ The International 
Scientific Series,’ published by the Appletons, is Walter 
Bagehot’s “ Physics and Politics.” The author’s name is 
not so generally known to Americans as it well might be ; 
for Mr. Bagehot is a keen thinker, and full of the modern 
spirit. According to his own modest notions of himself, he 
does not profess to be one of the “ leaders of modern thought.” 
Nor indeed can he be deemed a bold master who produces 
an enthusiastic following into some new region. But he is 
so thoroughly permeated with the latest and most scientific 
theories of society that in his endeavors to explain political 
facts from a physical point of view be gives out many a 
fresh and original thought. This little work of his consists 
of a series of essays containing many really brilliant ideas 
as the result of his diligent reflections on the formation 
and political moulding of nations. The chapters on “The 
Age of Discussion” and “ Nation-making” will rank with 
Herbert Spencer’s; and tae three points on liberty are new 
and suggestive. The style is clear and vigorous, though 
possibly too condensed —with too many evidences of the use 
of the pruning-knife. But the book is a handy and useful 
one, healthy in tone, modest in aim, and strong in sugges- 
tion. One comes from the perusal of it with a feeling that 
there is a certain charming originality about the thoughts, 
which leaves no light impression behind. 


Miles Standish. By John 8. C. Abbott. New York: Dodd 
and Mead. This story of the adventures of the Puritan 
pilgrims wiih their celebrated chieftain as a centre figure, is 
written with the same perspicacity and talent as shown by 
the author in h‘s previous historical essays. The theme is 
itself of great interest, but Mr. Abbott infuses such life into: 
his narrative as to invest it almost with the guise of novelty, 
an attribute of late years sadly lacking in similar produc- 
tions. The book is issued in handsome form, but the illus- 
trations, although fairly executed, do not furnish a graphic 
representation of the varied incidents with which the lives of 
the pilgrims were beset from their departure from Holland 
until their colony had achieved a lasting success. The work 
is brimful of adventures, and the firm reliance on Providence, 
the courage, the devotion, and boundless energy shown by 
their ancestors in founding a great nation, must impart a 
pure and healthy moral te those of their youthful descend- 
ants tor whom the story was specially devised. 


The Yellow Flag. A novelsby Edmund Yates. Boston: 
James R. Osgoéd and Co. If, as this brilliant writer is said 
to maintain, the general public will not read “ goody” works 
of fiction, that is no reason why he should almost invariably 
invest his characters with attributes of vice, without even one 
redeeming feature. “The Yellow Flag” is well known to ou= 
readers. The plot is well defined, although based on an im- 
probability, and, notwithstanding that the story drags at 
times, especially as regards Pauline’s communing with her 
inner self, the interest is kept up to the last page. It is rather 
to the unhealthy tone that prevails throughout its pages that 
we take objection. There are doubtless in this world greater 
scoundrels than the minister and the merchant whose vil- 
lanies form the groundwork of the narrative, but to most of 
these comes a day of retribution, an incident but rarely met 
with in the writings of Mr. Yates. He would do better in 
following the example of Thackeray and Dickens in the field 
of romance than trying to introduce the ideas of Balzac or de: 
Musset as emblematic of modern society in England. 

Songs for our Darlings. By Uncle Willis. Boston: J. E: 
Tilton and Co. A prettier book for the nursery we have 
seliom met with, the selection of rhymes and subjects tally- 
ing well with the bright pictures with which the work is so 
copiously adorned. It deserves to meet with enduring 
success, ' 


the French 


The Romance of the Harem. By Mrs. Anna H. Leono- 
wens. Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. The interest at- 


tached to a previous work by this authoress, entitled “ The 
English Governess at the Siamese Court,” affords ample jus- 
tification for the production of this delightful volume, in 
which are depicted under a bright film of romance the life 
and manners of a people highly famed in the East, but 
whose country had been a sealed book to Europeans except 
in more modern times. Not that the Siamese persisted 
in that spirit of exclusiveness so predominant in China and 
Japan, but still it was extremely difficult to arrive at a just 
and satisfactory conclusion as to their laws, history, religion, 
and domestic arrangements which are amply commented 
upon in these entertaining works. “The Romance of the 














1,500 balls, was to have been discharged against the Prince 
and his cortege, but the design was not carried out. On 
July 5, 1853, a fresh attempt was made to assassinate him 





as he was going to the Opera Comique. Twelve Frenchmen 


Harem” is prettily illustrated, and the binding shows that 
happy spirit of device for which these publishers are so re- 
nowned. So, taken all in all, with its grace and liveliness, 
we can cordially recommend it as one of the best books of 


the season. 
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Unity in Variety is the title of a series of arguments based | 

on the divine workmanship in our planet ; the constitution of 
the human mind; and the inspired history of religion ; writ- 
ten by George Warburton Weldon, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. This is a very valuable and instructive work, the | 
chief aim of which is the unity of the Christian world under | 
atliberal episcopal regime; but although we doubt whether 
the arguments adduced will show any more effect than the 
many able works on the same subject that have preceded it, 
the volume deserves a welcome ‘from all those who have at 
heart the true instincts of religion and afwish for the dissem- 
ination of its glories throughout the wor'd. We have re- 
ceived also from the same publisher, T. Whittaker, 3 Bible 
House, New York, a Collection of Hyms, by John M. Leavitt, 
that well deserve the attention of those whose mission is to 
minister to the grace of the gospel. 


Rhymes-atween-times—by Thomas MacKellar—deserve no 
more passing comments than is usually accorded to the effu- 
sions of a poet who hasachieved acertain succés d’éstime among 
his own neighbors, but has failed from certain reasons to 
attract a larger circle of admirers. There is a great deal of 
chaft to very little grain in the volume, the rhyme being gene- 
rally unequal and forced, while the subjects are too common- 
place for heroics. In artistic parlance we should style most 
of these productions as poetical pot-boilers, but we must avow 
that if the limner’s cunning hand has failed, the frame is 
charming, and Messrs. J. B. Lippincott deserve great praise 
for the handsome manner in which they have embodied the 
poet’s conceptions. Mais le jeu ne vélait guére la 
chandelle. 





ee ee 


THE PLAYERS. 


** Let them be well used; forthey are the abstract, and brief chronicles 
of the time.”’—Ham/et. 


UNION 8QUARE THEATRE.—“ ATHERLEY COURT.” 


This play may be likened to an awkward and stupid 
woman, to whom some queer chance of fortune has given 
a beautiful costume. It is as if some humorous lady had 
amused herself by robing her scullion in velvet, and adorn- 
ing her with gems. Its action is tedious beyond expres- 
sion, its incidents are neither natural nor entertaining, and 
its characterization is weak and commonplace. But then it 
is not to be denied that it has been presented in an exceed- 
ingly handsome manner—for what reason it is difficult to 
imagine. The scenery is beautiful—one or two of the scenes 
being remarkable, even in this day of faultless scenic pre- 
sentation—and several capital actors and actresses devote 








THE WINTER TREE. 


I saw it late in July—then it towered, 


EUROPEAN FABLES IN MALAYAN GARB. 


- . =. ; ? Amongst some recently published papers (Bijdragen) of a 
eo se Pyrenees ny the eee ee hope ; learned society at the Hague—the Royal Philological and 
vie wing bie neitblerin its mast-1t Saat | Ethnological Institute of Netherlands-India—appears a short 
Sinan: tar tanaler seeder erm beer ‘ !series of Malayan fables, which we propose to introduce to 


our readers in the course of this article. These fables— 
And dreamy stood beneath the leafy cope fiftcen in all—are stated to be current amongst the Malay 
or aieake planes pe Pot Aa 0 population of Padang, » Dutch settlement on the western 
ab pe tom woo kine. Psa mde — ‘coast of the island of Sumatra, They are assumed by the 
Torn b ge en mr a ale ‘annotator, Doctor de Hollander, to be adaptations from Eu- 
It ere . plas ate ete withentta pa ropean sources ; although he admits his inability to discover 
Suet onan to ann te es y we ae en hoor when or how the transformation was effected. heir claims 


The kine came sauntering from the grassy slope, 











“ Nav!” si Mette facing. “ that chal not be: /to notice he holds to be: First. The peculiarities of the dia- 
a Ans poemess Sere, Ss ae > — \leet in which they are written, which includes several 
coms to bloom with joy that winter tree. words not to be found in any existing Malay vocabulary. 
Second. The ingenuity with which the fancies of sop and 

LITERATURE, ART, ETC. La Fontaine have been clothe] in Malayan garb. In respect 

“ts , of the first of these considerations, we would refer the 


‘ a ee reader to the paper itself, which gives the Malay text in full, 
The death is announced of Dr. Edwin Norris, one of the |<; : ; . r a 
ablest Oriental scholars of the day, who was for some time i S ~ re a gr ce, org hig 
attached in the capacity of a linguist to the Home and Fo- Volgreeks, 6th Deel, 2nd Stuk. Hague, 1872.) As regards 
reign Offices. He was also the honorary librarian of the) 1. Second, we may observe that the pretensions of Padang 
Asiatic Society. to the character of an European settlement do not go far- 
M. Paulin Paris has issued separately his essay from the | ther back than the year 1838, or thereabouts ; consequently, 
Romama, on the origin of the Holy Graal. me oanete that | the fables in question may fairly be assumed to have obtained 
the legend sprang from the apocryphal gospel of Nicodemus; | currency in that neighborhood in the course of the last five- 
that Joseph of Arimathea’s bones were stolen from the abbey and-thirty years. Apart, therefore, from any amusement 
of Moienmontier and brought to Glastonbury, where Arthur (they may be calculated to afford, they furnish a good illus- 
was also buried ; that Joseph’s dish of the Last Supper was | tration of a fact which is frequently overlooked in the pre- 
woven into the Arthur legends; and that Walter Map, at the | sent day, to wit, that popular tales of this description have a 
My eet ae REEF 
oO Imathea, aal, WHICH § in new localities, unde oncurrence of sui e condl- 
Christian bishop, in order to place England on a level with | tions; and that, as in the organic world, the processes of dis- 
Rome, and so help Henry in his struggle with the Pope. semination and gy 5 room —— go —_——— 
Messrs. Street, of London, are about to issue a new and | before our very eyes. sau example of a somewhat similar 
enlarged edition of their “ Indian and Colonial Mercantile | case, see certain of the aphorisms in Captain Burton's Wit 
Directory,” brought down to the latest possible date. and Wisdom from West Africa, which have undoubtedly 
Mr. Swinburne will shortly publish separately the first ee nae eee ye pe po te 
hh apne Tristram,” the prelude to which appeared our readers to form their own —— respecting them. 
_ The Rev. D. Silvan Evans, Rector of Llan-yn-Mawddwy, Bi aed oh. mag Soremeatien wie auasanmenee 
is preparing a Dictionary of the Welsh Language, from ori- | noisy that their master was fain to turn them out to feed in 
ginal sources. a distant enclosure. Here they began fighting; and one of 
them was beaten, and lay lifelesz in a corner. Whereupon 
the other cock flew up upon his roost, and crowed loudly in 
token of his victory. In the twinkling of an eye, down came 
a hawk, who had heard the noise while passing, and seized 





A new “Life of Mohammed, with a critical examination of 
his teachings from the Mohammedan standpoint, by Moulvi 
Syed Ameer Ali, one of the Mohammedan law students at 
present in London, was to appear this month. 


A new illustrated paper has been published in Madrid. and a ott 7 a eae an — 
“te “s af sates .” tionable one. We should not think that blessings are de- 
FA A omcvnemay 9 =. Wee Wendeel entity,” ba signed for ourselves alone; neither should we boast of our 


_Dr. Gray lately presented to the British Museum a large a is our old friend of the Fox and the Grapes 
picture of the temporary room, built for the reception of the | in g slightly altered form. It is called, The Jackal and the 
marbles of the Parthenon, painted by Mr. Archer in 1819. It Grapes. A jackal was once suftering cruelly from hunger 
represents the Right Hon. C. Long, afterwards Lord Farn-|[) the course of his wanderings he found himself in the 
vorough, standing with a red portfolio in his hand, and Mr.} midst of a vineyard, where the grapes clustered over his head 
West, P.R.A., both trustees of the Museum, and the officers | oy 9 trellis-work of split bamboos. Seeing that the grapes 
for the time being, viz., Mr. Planta, sitting in front with Mr. 





themselves to the personation of characters, which are quite 
unworthy of their abilities. This is not a subject which at 
all invites consideration in detail, and of the acting I shall 
merely remark that that of Mr. Mark Smith and Mrs. 
Jennings was excellent, as indeed it almost always is—for 
there are few artists on our stage more uniformly satisfactory. 
Mr. Laurens was peculiarly heavy and uninteresting, but 
much can be forgiven him, the part of “ Gerald Marston” 
must be to almost any actor “a weight more heavy than the 
globe on Atlas.” And further—as to the cas®—this deponent 
saith not. 

It is discouraging and unpleasant to see a man of Mr. 
Brougham’s original talent devoting himself to the dramati_ 
zation of second-class novels. The mind which produced 
such sparkling scenes as those of “ Playing With Fire”’—to 
say nothing of other admirable work—is surely capable of 
better things than this. I sincerely and respectfully admire 
the patient heroism of the man who can sit through the 
entire representation of this play ; while at the same time I 
sympathize with him, who, long cre the curtain falls on the 
fifth act, flees for relief and recreation to the more exhilara- 
ting pleasures of a free lecture at Cooper Institute or Asso- 
ciation Hall. The management have several plays in reserve, 
the production of which cannot fail to excite interest. A 
translation of “ Le Centenaire,” a drama which has achieved 
a decided success in Paris, is to be produced, and later, a new 
comedy by Miss Olive Logan, entitled, “A Business 
Woman.” 


BOOTH’S THEATRE.—‘“ DON CAHSAR DE BAZAN.” 


Play-goers are thoroughly familiar with this lively, spirited, 
preposterous little play. It pleases, and no one thinks of 


. : "Seah > looked ripe and tempting, he tried again and again to reach 
—, Messrs. _ _——. — -— ep Renee at them, but in vain. At length, wearied with his efforts, he 
a ¥ o ” Hy ‘ a 
Beran and Sh gpd Cra the grant ne at Gown enna + ANY sald he “why sbould | tow. 
! Be g 1 Children, Assi i K pe ne ‘di ay ble myself avout them » They are sour; let those have 
al oe _ = ssistant Keepers, standing 19 &) them that like them. ous: Envious people, when they 
P backs ; find that with all their efforts they cannot attain the object 
The last ot te a of the ip aisle of Bath Abbey | they desire, disparage it, and pretend it is not worth the 
Church has been filled with stained glass. seeking. 
Signor Marras’s farewell concert at Bombay recently, in| Next we have the Frog and Cow. A cow grazing in a 
honor of the Viceroy’s visit, brilliantly brought to a close his When plain, accidentally trod upon a frog, and killed him, 
most successful tour throughout India. The hall was crowded | Whereupon all the little frogs scuttled off to their homes. 
with an enthusiastic audience, including, besides the elite of | Said un old she-frog to her young ones, “ Why have you 
European Bombay, a large number of native princes, rajahs, |Come back?’ And one of the young ones replied, “ Oh, 
maharajahs, ete. mother, we have just seen the biggest creature in the world.” 
“ . sey? . “ aoe OMe A a7? 66 
At M. Gounod’s first Choir Concert no less than eight of — big wae s A - — aay of 8 ae - th Oh, 
his compositions will be performed for the first time, includ- oe er, we Canno ; . = 10W big i = y . . mo. 
ing a Paternoster, a Requiem, a chorus “ Omnipotent Lord,” | er Was angry, and shut her mouth, and putled herself out- 
besides seeslar weeks. * Was it as big as 1 am now, children Indeed, mother, 
~iie : . ,.. |it was ever so much bigger,” said the little ones. Once more 
M. Offenbach, has, it is said, bought the Theatre de la Gaite | ihe old frog swelled herself out. “ Was it as big as I am 
for 280,000 francs. It will reopen under his management as | pow 2” “ Oh, mother, it was bigger still.” And the old frog 
a Theatre Lyrique. puffed and blew until she burst herself, and fell dead. Moral: 
Madame Adelina Patti, having recovered from a severe | Those who undertake what they are incompetent to perform 
throat attack, appeared at St. Petersburg on the 9th ult., in | must expect the fate of the frog in this tale. 
Meyerbeer’s “ Dinorah,” with Signori Gardoni and Cotogni.| The Tiger and the Mosquito. An enormous tiger was one 
Madame Nilsson-Rouzaud is at Moscow. day greatly annoyed by the droning of a mosquito in his 
The Prince of Wales has consented to preside at the Eis-|ear. “ Dirty little beast,” said he, “be off to your cwn 





teddfod which is to be held at Mold this year. ee = don’t trouble me, = lord - Lr great 
, . ‘ = tie : oe orest. hereat the mosquito, very wroth, attacke e tiger 
Soctety ot Biblical a orn for as a member of the forthwith, biting his lips, and eyes, and ears, so that he ran 


* ona . A i from cover to cover roaring with pain and annoyance. Ex- 
Mr. George Smith, the Assyriologist, is on his way to the | tremely proud was the mosquito of his victory, deeming 
East, for the purpose of making excavations at Nineveb. himself now the monarch of the forest; but, in his delight, 
A new Protestant journal, published twice a month, has |he failed to observe a spider’s web, against which he flew, 
appeared in Rome. It is called “La Roma Evangelica,” and | and was caught and eaten by the spider ina trice. Moral: 
is edited by Professor Nardi Greco. We must not forget the instability of fortune. Great as we 
M. Guizot will shortly publish a book on “ Imperialism, | ™#y be, disasters may befall us. 
Hereditary Monarchy, Constitutional Monarchy, and Re-| "The Tiger and the Mouse. A mouse peeped forth from 
publicanism.” his — = a a — — ag —-. ae 
The London Times understands that the whole of Mr. | Sduessed, and begged for his lite; and the tiger let him go. 
Turner's valuable proof engravings, including his great Shortly afterwards the same tiger was caught in s snare, 











seriously criticising such a bagetelle. It is rather singular 
that so few actors of our day have played the reckless “ Don 
Cesar.” Mr. Booth and Mr. Lester Wallack divide the honors 
between them. For the past two weeks Mr. Booth has given 
his well-known personation of this merry gentleman, at the 
Saturday matinees. It has all the old grace and spirit, and ig 





: d RP ete ” - ir yhich he could not get free. The mouse, whose life 
works, the well-known “ Liber Studioram” and “ England | {0™ which I "ef p 
and Wales,” together with some very choice and rare etch- | be had spared, ran to his assistance, and gnawed the snare, 


| ings, forming, in fact, his entire collection, which was left by | su that it broke, and the tiger got away. Moral: Even so 


age ape ; ‘ . : blest may be of service to the highest. 

| this distinguished artist to, and which have since remained the bumt y 8 

vin the possession Gf the next of kin, will be offered to the _ = oe ae my ree. A frog, who =e to cross 
public during the coming seasou by Messrs. Christie, Man- | '° enn ond sp C _ cn on met gto S a ee 
son and Woods, at their rooms, King-street, St. James. Some tance, and said, “ Come with me to the opposite side.” But 


; a of these proofs are enriched by the a:tist’s own notes thereon, | ‘¥€ Mouse said, “ No; I would rather go round.” | “By no 
as picturesque and entertaining as ever. People who re-| 


member the elder Wallack’s performance of the character 
are apt to make invidious comparisons, and to shake their 
heads in that mournful and regretful manner which isso very 
edifying. Butthose who are not rendered morose by such 
memories of the “good old times, the palmy days of the 
stage, Sir,” such unfortunate people, find Mr. Booth’s “ Don 


and will, consequently, be of great interest to the art world. means,” returned the frog ; we will BO together—the 

The Times believes ‘that the collection will include a few | Shortest way. |” Allright, said the mouse; “ as you please. 

unpublished etchings of the “ Liber Studiorum,” and it is not fact woe of wine cody wilt so = sp: bos a A ren 

—— — the plates themselves will also be offered to anid themneuns. Se the frog tht — of his Rg one 

the public at the — Ume. : . . ,of the mouse’s paws, and swam away with him into the 
Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt lately sang in the choir | stream. When they had got about half-way across, the 

of the American chapel at Florence. | mouse was exhausted, and, finding himself sinking, cried 
The lovers of choice paintings will be glad to learn that 














Cesar de Bazan” a very enjoyable and satisfactory perfor- 
mance. On Saturday, at the matinee, “Much Ado About! 


10ice pé ; out, “Help, my fmend, help! I am drowning... oh! 
the works of J. W. Ebninger will be on exhibition at the|treacbery! I am lost; some one will repay you for your 
Somerville Art Gallery, in this city, until the evenings of 


., 1 ) cruel deceit!’ So saying he turned over and breathed his 
Nothing” is to be presented, Mr. Booth appearing as “ Bene- | Jan. 16 and 17, when they will be sold, as the artist is about 


dick.” And next week he is to play “ Brutus,” in John | 
Howard Payne’s tragedy, an event of no little interest, 


last. Attbat very moment a sparrow-hawk, passing by, saw 
something like a mouse upon the surface of the water, flew 
down, and carried it oft, and the frog with it. Moral: Those 


to leave for Europe. 





Facts FoR THE Lapies.—Mrs. Rev. W. V. Milligan, Cam- 


] ‘ , who set traps for otherssometimes get entrapped them- 
“ Brutus” is one of Mr. Booth’s strongest parts, and he has/| bridge, Ohio, has saved with her Wheeler and Wilson Lock- 


not appeared in it here since the old Winter Garden days. 
ROVER. 


| Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 


selves. 
| Stitch Machine hundreds of dollars in the last ten years} The Herdboy and the Hunter. 


; A _herdboy was tending 
without a cent for repairs. See the new Improvements and 


some buffaloes on the skirts of a wood. Up came a hunter, 
, saying, “ Look you, boy ; have you observed a deer anywhere 
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about here? I have been in pursuit of one since dawn, and 
cannot get a shot at him.” 
just seen him enter yonder covert. 
cattle I will shoot him for you.” “ Done,” rejoined the 
hunter; “ you take my dog and gun, and I will look after the 
buffaloes.” So the herdboy went into the covert, and there 
stood the deer, feeding. He fired at him, and missed, and 
the deer got oft clear. Presently the dog ran out to rejoin 
his master, and the boy followed, and found that the hunter 
had fallen asleep, and the buffaloes had strayed out of sight. 
And sorely frightened he was lest his parents should know 
of it, and he should be beaten by his father for not having 
minded his own business. Moral: Every one has his own 
affairs to mind. We should not meddle with the concerns of 
others. 

The Grasshopper and the Butterfly. A grasshopper sitting 
in the grass, saw a butterfly flitting about in a flower-garden, 
and thought to herself, “ Ah, luckless me! Why have not I 
wings like a butterfly? I can never skim from flower to 
flower, but must sit here all the day long in the grass.” Just 
at that moment a child came running out into the garden 
and caught the butterfly, plucked off its wings, and killed it. 
When the grasshopper saw that, she reflected,“ Well, after 
all, I am better off than the butterfly. No one wants to 
catch me. Itis best to be poor, for then no one notices you.” 
Moral: Riches are to their possessors the source of many 
troubles and anxieties from which the poor are exempt. 

The Mouse and the Elephant. Once upon a time an im- 
mense elephant was making a progress round a city with a 
magnificently arrayed princess seated on his back. And all 
the people turned out to look on in admiration. A mouse 
standing by said, “Oh, ye people, why look ye so at the 
elephant, with never so much asa glance atme? Ye gaze at 
the elephant because he is big and decked out bravely, but ye 
must know that I am quite as great a personage in my way.” 
Just at that moment up came a cat and swallowed him, say- 
ing, “ Ha, mousie, had you been as big as an elephant I could 
not have eaten you up.” Moral: We should not comport 
ourselves arrogantly before our superiors. 

The Greybeard and the Three Youngsters. An old man 
of eighty was one day planting some trees in his garden, and 
some young fellows coming by observed him. “ Hallo, 
daddy,” says one, “it is of no use for you to plant those 
trees, you will be dead and gone long before they bear fruit.” 
“Don’t be too sure,” returned the oid man, “ life is uncer- 
tain. I may outlive all of you yet. At any rate, if I don’t 
get the benefit of the trees, my grandchildren will.” So the 
young men went their way. Very soon afterwards one went 
to sea and was lost; anothes went to the wars, and was shot 
dead; a third fell out of a palm-tree and was killed. So all 
three died, and the old man was yet alive. The moral of 
this fable is scarcely as apposite as most of the others; it is: 
We must not negleet our duties to posterity whatever may 
be our age. 

The Hawk and the Cock. A very knowing cock, whose 
cunning had worsted all his enemies, was sitting in his roost. 
A hawk came to him, saying: “ Well, my friend, there is 
peace and friendship at last between your people and mine, 
and I, as the eldest representative of my nation, am deputed 
to bring the glad tidings; henceforth the fowls need no 
longer dread the hawks; enduring peace is now established, 
and the hawks and the poultry are like brothers for evermore. 
Pray come out of your roost, therefore, and help me to com- 
municate the joyful intelligence.” The cock listened trom 
behind his grating to the hawk’s tale, and replied : “ My very 
good friend, lam rejoiced to hear the news. I know, from 
experience, that peace and friendship between your people 
and mine are infinitely to be preferred to strife and variance. 
But I observe yonder a couple of dogs coming this way, who 
evidently are the bearers of some intelligence of like import. 
We had better await their arrival, and so learn all the news 
at once.” When the hawk heard of the dogs he was greatly 
alarmed. “ My dear friend,” said he, “ not to-day, not to-day ; 
1 am very much behind my time already.” So saying, he 
flew away, end right glad was the cock to see him depart. 
Moral: Specious as an enemy’s counsels may appear, we 
should not follow them, as they will assuredly tend to our 
ag =, 

The Mice and the Cat. In acertain town lived a certain 
cat, who was very nimble and expert in catching mice. One 
day, when the cat was away upon her rounds, the chief of 
the mice summoned a council of his people to consider how 
they might best defend themselves against the attacks of 
their enemy. Then out spoke a sage experienced mouse : 
“The best way would be to fasten a little bell to the cat's 
neck; we should then always have waruing of her approach.” 
And all the other mice said, “ Admirable! we shall be 
delighted to adopt your suggestion.” But when it came to 
the question of attaching the bell to the cat’s neck, nota 

- mouse would stir in the matter, each one thinking to himself, 
“I should get caught for my pains.” Moral: Many people 
are ready to give advice, but few can be found to put the 
advice into practice. 

The Monkey and the Mangosteen. A monkey found his 
way into a fruit-garden, and there beheld a mangosteen-tree 
loaded with fruit. Up he climbs, plucks a mangosteen, and 
bites off a piece of the rind. Finding how bitter it was, he 
flung the fruit away, not knowing that it is the nature of the 
mangosteen to be bitter without and sweet within. Moral: 
When people meet with unknown objects they must not 
judge of them by externals. 

The Two Travellers amongst the Mountains. Two 
travellers journeyed together amongst the mountains, And 
gne of them invariavly bewailed his fate when he went down- 
hill, but laughed aloud as he went up. His companion there- 
fore asked him, “ How is it that you ery out when the way 
is fair and smooth, but rejoice when it is hard and toilsome ?” 
“ When I go down-hill,” said the other, “I remember that I 
shall have to go up again; when I go up, I know that ere 
long I shall be at the top, and then it will be all down-hill.” 
Moral: In prosperity, we should not be over-confident—evil 
may overtake us; neither in ill-fortune should we be too 
much cast down; we should rather anticipate a change to 
better. 

The Two Dogs. A hound, who was about to have young, 
besought a watch-dog of her acquaintance to grant her the 
use of his kennel for a short time. He acceded to the request, 
and the hound established herself in the kennel, and brought 
forth her young. After a lapse of some time, the watch-dog 
applied for the restoration of his kennel, but the hound 
begged hard to be allowed to remain there a little while 
longer. Some time afterwards, the watch-dog again renewed 
his application. “I am just expecting another litter,” said 
the hound, “and you must wait until they too are grown 
up.” At last, the watch-dog got very angry. “ Lest any one 
come in who dares,” said the hound, “I will only be turned 

out by force ;” for by this time her pups were all big enough 
and strong enough to side with their mother and take her 


} part. 
And the herdboy said, “ I have | 


the ingratitude of his friend. 


on their words. 
And here the series ends.— All the Year Round. 





THE ESCURIAL. 


Though comparatively few have ever wandered through 
the vast halis of the Escurial, or descended the shining 
marble steps into the mausoleum of its ancient kings, yet all 
must have felt a strong feeling of — that even part of a 
pile which bore at once the riches and the glory of the palmy 
days of old Castile, and which was also the largest edifice in 
Europe, should be lost to the world. When the flames of 
the Tuileries were reddening the sky of France, even the 
week’s holiday-taker could speak confidently of its pristine 
grandeur, thanks to cheap trips and Mr. Cooke; but the 
grand old palace, library, and mausoleum of the Castilian 
kings, standing, as it does, in the vast sterile plain through 
which passes the Northern Railway from Madrid, lies too far 
away to tempt the ordinary tourist; and one may stroll 
through the library of ancient volumes and manuscripts 
without encountering a pair of sixteen-shilling trousers, or a 
check suit, or finding the name of John Smith once cut or 
pencilled on the wall. Passing through the village—poor 
and narrow-streeted, as almost all Spanish villages are, but 
not nearly so much infested with the usual dingy and 
clamorous crowd of whiners for “ caridid, por el amor de 
Dios”—the great gate of the Escurial is before us. From the 
village itself, no idea can be formed of the shape—one of the 
most eccentric that can well be imagined, in which Juan 
Buutista de Toledo, at the command of Philip, commenced 
it in 1563. For twenty-one years, the workmen were occu- 
pied with this immense pile, which has since been added to 
by succeeding sovereigns. It is supposed to be built in the 
form of a gridiron, though I do not think the resemblance 
would be particularly Striking to one unacquainted with the 
faet; and the selection of such an extraordinary design 
appears to have taken place through the circumstance of the 
battle of St. Quentin, in which Philip was victorious over 
the French, having been fought on St. Lawrence's day, so 
that the worthy king perpetuated the date by there building 
an enormous representation of the instrument of torture on 
which the unfortunate saint is reported to have suflered. 
The body and grate of this gridiron are represented by seven- 
teen granite buildings, crossing one another, and bearing a 
tower about two hundred feet high at each of the four 
corners, as the upturned feet. The royal palace extends from 
the centre, forming the handle of this etherealised “ gril ;” 


and exposed a position as can well be imagined. 

The monastery is a large piece of building with lofty 
cloisters and many cells, but very bare of carving; and the 
interior gardens belonging to this part contain a most varied 
collection of designs in box. Passing hence into the great 
library, which is reported to contain over thirty thousand 
volumes printed, with more than four thousand manuscripts, 
we noted the singular appearance of the books, which pre- 
sented the edges, and not the backs, as usual, from the shelves. 
This, I believe, is the manner in which they were first 
arranged ; and, with the characteristic adherence to old 
custom so common in Spain, they have never been altered. 
A fine old copy of the Koran in Arabic, in which the old 
colors have retained their original beauties through many a 
passing century, was shown us as one of the curiosities ; as 
was also an illuminated volume of Itevelations in Latin, 
which is said to have belonged to the Emperor Constantine 
in the eleventh century, and the manuscript and coloring of 
which are remarkably fine. In one of the lobbies we counted 
thirty-four illuminateG volumes for the choir, containing 
music and words, and standing about four feet high. These 
volumes are very ancient, and contain leaves of immensely 
thick parchment. The sacristy has many fine paintings, 
especially one of St. Thomas touching Christ’s wounds. 
The ciiurch, which is the centre of the Escurial, is a splendid 
structure, built on the model of St. Peter’s at Rome, and 
having a lofty. dome in the centre, and fine towers at the ends. 
It contains seven aisles, all of which are paved with black 
marble ; and the whole of the building is covered with the 
most splerdid variety of marbles and jasper, while statues of 
the Spanish kings are arranged on the walls. Two pulpits 
of all sorts of fine marble and malachite, and a chandelier of 
rock-crystal, are also in this building, while the ceiling is 
frescved with many fine pictures by Giodano. In one of the 
corridors there is a mirror finely decorated with rock- 
crystal; and in a small crown is a magnificently executed 
large figure of Christ on ‘the cross, of white Italian marble, 
by Benvenuto Cellini. The mausoleum lies exactly below 
the great sltar, and is reached by many polished steps of 
black marble between walls of jasper. All within this abode 
of the dead royalty of Spain is of black marble, and twenty- 
four niches awaited each successive monarch whom death 
had called to his fathers. Each of these shelves: contains a 
sarcophagus, sixteen of which hold the mortal remains of 
some sovereign whose name is lettered in gold on the front. 
The seventeenth would have contained Isabella IT. had she 
died before her exile. The court, the “ Patio de les Reyes,” 
where, according to the telegram, the conflagration first broke 
out, contains six large statues of the Jewish kings, which 
were cut from one block. The palace itself contains a 
quantity of small, but for the most part tastefully decorated 
rooms, in many of which are some fine tapestries, principally 
representing sporting subjects, and copies of paintings of the 
Dutch, French, and Spanish schools; and one room is covered 
with frescoes of the time of Philip II. The exterior of this 
part is far from imposing, being of gfay stone, with an 
immense quantity of small windows; but the whole building 
—containing, as it does, a church, palace, monastery, mauso- 
leum, and library, is, from its vast size, majestic and impres- 
sive. 

——_@—__—_——— 


HINDOO JUGGLERS. 


Some Hindoo jugglers now came aft, and requested permis- 
sion from the captain to exhibit some of their really wonderfel 
feats. Having obtained it, they sat down, fourin number, 
and commenced by causing a black boy on board to sit down 
on the deck. One of their number then taking a piece of 
chalk drew a white line right down his forehead, all the time 
reciting achant, in which the other three joined in, the burden 
of it being chick-war, ar-ar-chick-chick, &c., repeated very 
quickly ; he then; without removing his hand, drew a purple, 
then a blue, then a red, and, lastly, a black line, and finally 
showed us the original piece of white chalk in his hand, 
reduced in size certainly, but uncontaminated by the numerous 
colors that adorned the boy’s face. They next did the ball 
trick. Four little balls are produced, and three bell-shaped 





! 
So the watch-dog went sorrowfully away, bemoaning | 


Moral: Beware of evil-doers,| cups they deposit on the deck, mouth downwards, and then 
If you will mind my and mistrust their professions, for no reliance can be placed | lift them all up, showing there is nothing underneath. 


and the whole structure is placed in aboat as dreary, chilly,’ 


=e 


cups of metal, the size of a small coffee-cup. These three 


Tap- 
ping the tops of the cups with his wand, the performer Pea. 
| the four balls about from hand to hand, then suddenly ex 
|his palms; lo, the balls are gone! He again lifts the cups. 
| Two are empty, one has all four balls underneath. Replacing 
the cups, the four balls still remaining under the same cup, he 
twists his wand about, touches their tops, lifts them, and two 
of them have one ball each under them, and the remaining 
one has two. It is impossible to detect the secret of this trick, 
which is varied in innumerable ways. The jugglers then did 
the sword-trick. A sword, about two feet long in the blade, 
was thrust down the open throat of one of them, and must 
have reached to his navel. He stood for some minutes with 
the blade down his stomach, and the thick hilt sticking out 
from his mouth; he then slowly withdrew it, and, having 
‘viped the blade, performed several sleight-of-hand tricks with 
the weapon. The same man then took an inon-rod bent like 
an S, with one end fashioned into the likeness of a snake’s 
head. Opening his mouth, he put this up one of his nostrils, 
so that we saw the iron head at the back of his throat ; it was 
twisted about several times before it was withdrawn. The 
fire-eater then started up. He put a piece of light-colored 
stone between his teeth, and took several strong inspirations, 
whereupon smoke and flames presently darted from his mouth 
and nostrils, This also lasted upwards of a minute, after 
which he took a piece of wadding and set it afire from the 
flame coming out of his mouth. After this, one of their num- 
ber procured a bit of thread, and allowed us to cut it up into 
small pieces. He then swallowed it in a minute and drew it 
out again perfect as before it was cut. The same man drew 
out after the thread an immense long worm about six feet in 
length. Another of their number amused us with playing 
with six balls, spinning at the same time a top, and balancing 
it perfectly with its apex revolving round the extremity of a 
long rod resting on his forehead. ‘Che heavy weight trick was 
next performed. It is hardly fair to call this a trick, since the 
dull thud an iron ball of 20 lb. makes on the back of the per- 
former is not to be mistaken, as he catches it alternately on 
the muscles of his arm and on the small of his back. The two 
tricks of the day were yet to come. Neither of them, I think, 
has been satisfactorily explained. The first performed was the 
snake-trick, ‘The man shows you an empty basket, and then 
the dried skins of two cobra capellas stuck together, and lets 
you examine closely both them and the basket. Placing the 
skins in the basket he plays plaintively for about five minutes 
on a sort of flute called the Charmer. ‘The lidis then lifted, 
and the two skins are seen filled out, the heads darting hither 
and thither, and the bodies stiil writhing in each other's 
embrace. The circle around the basket is immediately 
enlarged. The snake-charmer squeezes some of the poison 
out of the mouth of one on to his arm, and shows it to us, 
The flute is again played, and the snakes, obedient to its voice, 
returned into the basket. When the lid is once more taken 
off nothing is to be seen but the two dried skins. The snakes 
could not, however well educated, have disappeared without 
our seeing them, and none of us can explain it without attri- 
buting supernatural powers to the Hindoos.— Dark Blue. 
-_-_oOCT. er ?SP>. OO - 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 


As Marryat ‘learned with facility,” the ares Ten who 
declared that he would be nothing but a dunce, because he 
forgot as fast as he learned. He was decidedly what we should 
now call a ‘bad boy,” and was flogged, accordingly, often. 
Yet he took pains in a droll way. He was a delicate lad, with 
a head that seemed disproportionate to his attenuated body. 
He once found some difficulty at getting some of his lessons 
into that head in the usual way. e was then a pupil at 
Ponder’s End. Perhaps the name was suggestive. At all 
events, the master was astonished, on entering the school, to 
see the wrong end of Master Marryat in the air. He was 
standing on his head, and was trying to achieve his task in 
that novel position for a student. But he was much oftener 
on his feet, ranning away from school, till his sire was weary 
of spending money in recapturing him. His last escapade 
was caused by an injury to his honor. He was disgusted 
with having to wear the clothes of an elder brother, who 
had grown too big for them. Nothing remained, but to send 
him tosea. In 1806, Master Fred, then fourteen, was shipped 
on board the fighting Imperieuse, under the fighting Captain, 
Lord Cochrane. ‘his meant daily peril of life, and Marryat 
was delighted at the prospect. It is certain that this perilous 
and bloody time was thoroughly enjoyed; yet Marryat accused 
England of beiag naturally bloodthirsty, and not inclined to 
see anything glorious in a battle that was not gained by much 
loss of life. ‘This was rather the official view. Cochrane was 
exceedingly careful of his men’s lives; but as he reaped 
successes without cx rate slaughter of his officers and 
crew, the Admiralty would not promote the one nor praise the 
other. Of his own life and limbs Mr. Midshipman Marryat 
was by no means careful. In an engagement in the Bay of 
Arcajou he was struck down, and was afterward laid out for 
dead, and for burial in the water. But he revived just in 
time, An unsympathizing officer looked down on the body, 
and, for the funeral oration, said that there was a cock that 
had done crowing and a chap that had cheated the gallows, 
The wounded boy could scarcely speak for fainting, but he 
wagged his young tongue to the rather bold tuae of * You're a 
liar.” In the heat of action he did not even know when he 
was badly wounded. 

On one occasion he received three wounds; the worst of 
the three was in the stomach, and that was precisely the one 
of whith he knew nothing till the fight was over. Yet it was 
a bayonet wound ; but the bayonet had thrust into the wound 
a part of the middy’s shirt, which plugged it, and stopped all 
bleeding. Whew he afterward undressed in his cabin and 
pulled off his shirt, away came the piece, which had not been 
torn from it, and which was in the wound. ‘The blood then 
flowed, and the young fellow learnt how badly he was wounded. 
The wounds he received and the dangers he incurred never 
affected otherwise than beneficially his finer nature. There 
was aboard his ship another midshipman, named Cobbett, 
who was Marryav’s bitterest enemy. Cobbeit once fell over- 
board ; Marryat plunged immediately after him, and held up 
the fellow, who had brutally treated him from the first 
moment of Marryat’s joining, till a boat reached them and 
took in both rescued and rescuer. In a letter the noble young 
middy wrote to his mother he referred to this incident, and 
added, ‘‘ From that moment I have loved the fellow as I never 
loved friend before. All my hate is forgotten, Ihave saved 
his life.” It should be added that he saved many other lives 
under similar circumstances. Ona one occasion he leaped 
from the poop of the vessel, which was going seven knots an 
hour, to save a poor seaman who had fallen overboard. The 
attempt failed, and Marryat himself was nearly lost. He was 
nearly two miles astern of the ship, and had been half an hour 
in the water before a boat reached him and took him in, In 
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some of these attempts he was on the point of drowning; and | ness serious enough to make you uncomfertable, but not se- 
he described the sensation as that of being rather tenderly and | rious enough to excite lively compassion. If, therefore, we 
comfortably wrapped up in liqnid green fields. He ran much | could obtain trustworthy statistics of the number of persons 
greater peril in much less dangerous localities. After long | wno are suffering from such complaints, we might probably 
uninterrupted service, he was, in 1813—then a Lieutenant of | tind the explanation of many sudden outbursts of national 
a year's stauding—dancing at a ball in Barbadoes, when he | ill-temper which at present appear to be hopeless puzzles. A 
broke a blood-vessel. He was consequently invalided. After ; scandal which at one moment is passed over with an excess 
rest came the peace of 1815, which left Marryat further leisure | of good nature may at another excite a whole nation into a 


for many things; among others may be mentioned his falling | fever of excitemen’. The ordinary explanation is that peo- | 


in love, and his marriage in 1819, with a Kuight’s daughter. | ple’s minds happened to be more occupied with some other 
In 1820 he was afloat again, in command of the Beaver, which | important topic; for we are always anxious to account for 
acted as a sort of sea-sentinel, cruising round aad round St. |our actions by the least probable of all explanations— 
Helena, till the Imperial prisoner in that island died, 1821. | namely, by that which makes them in some degree the pro- 
Marryat took the portrait of the ex-Emperor, as he lay, with | duct of a reasoning process. Yet a prevalence of catarrh is a 
hands crossed above the crucifix on his breast; a picture | much more satisfactory mode of accounting for general ill- 
which has been engraved both in France and England. The|temper. No one yet understands the laws by which epi- 
Captain attended the faneral, brought home the news of Napo- | demic complaints are propagated. We know, however, that 
leon’s death, and in August of the same year was employed in| there are seasons at which some occult :ause predisposes 
escorting the remains of poor Queen Caroline to Cuxhaven, | everybody to catch certain complaints. It is only reasona- 
Subsequently he wrote a pamphlet against the impressment | ble to inter that such a condition of the physical constitution 
of seamen; this, too, when it might have marred his profes- | must facilitate the spread of political or reiigious discontent, 
sionel prospects, For nearly three years (1823-6) he was | as wellas the spread of fever and cholera. Whenever science 
actively engaged in the difficult but not inglorious Burmese | has made sufficient progress to enable us to foretell the 
war. Marryat manifested the straightforwardness of his | weather and to predict its influence upon the sanitary state 
character when he stood candidate for the Tower Hamlets. | of the nation, it will also enable us to make many political 
e depended for on his pamphlet against impressment, | prophecies. The statesman will consult his barometer in 
but he was questioned by an elector as to the equally serious | order to know what is the most favorable moment for intro- 
question of flogging. ‘The elector remarked that he had a son | ducing a daring proposal, and at what times he should be 
fit for the sea, aud he was himself of au age at which he might | particularly careful of avoiding any pretext for scandal. A 
go afloat, and he wished to know the Captain’s sentiments. | conservative reaction may be set up by a succession of rainy 
Marryat might easily have evaded a dangerous answer, but he | seasons, and revolutions may be started by weather which 
replied, with the most disagreeable frankness, that if father | makes a public meeting in the parks tolerably attractive.— 
and sqn ever served under him, and he could not otherwise | Suturday Review. 
keep them from offending ee the law of the navy, ho 
would order them both to be flogged. He, of course, lost his , qe 
election, But life’is full of compensations. Marryat found GORTHES FAUST. 
some in literary work and success. Before he gave upthe| Faust is its great author's surest title to fame; it is Faust 
command of the Ariadne he had written ‘‘ Frank Mildmay, or | that has spread his renown through the length and breadth 
the Naval Officer,” in which there are many reminiscences of | of the civilized world; linked to Fauet his pame will descend 
his own life. For this first attempt Mr. Colburn gave him | to the latest posterity. Other plays of Goethe are more per- 
£100. By the time he had written ‘‘ Japhet in Search of a| fect in their several styles; but Faust, in its fragmentary 
Father,” he could command three times that sum. Later still | greatness, transcends their limited perfection. It is to Faust 
there was increase of honorarium; yet Marryat called his|that we turn for the convincing proof that Goethe has the 
work “slavery,” and protested that the idea of heaven was | right to stand (alone of men of modern times) beside Dante 
rendered tenfold more delicious to him by his conviction that | and Shakespeare; whether near them, or very far apart, may 
no publisher would ever be allowed to enter into the joys of|be disputed, but certainly somewhere on the same lonely 
Paradise. ‘That he was a good story-teller there is no gainsay-| height. Yet, like other great works of genius, Faust at first 
ing. Whatever he undertook to do he did it with earnestness. | stuns and bewilders the beholder’s mind; its apparent dis- 
Wide were the extremes of his ‘‘ doing.” At one time leading | order is slowly seen to have a plan, its vastness of conception 
an assault, while cannon in front of him volleyed and| cannot be grasped without an effort. Just as people do net 
thundered ; at another time by the bedside of his boys or | find out the size of the interior of St. Peter’s at their first 
girls, inventing stories to which they listened till the voice of | visit, so does Faust exact more than one perusal before it can 
the speaker gently monotoned them into slumber.— Temple | disclose its real greatness, even to a reader who has the fa- 
Bar. culty to take itin. And thus it has shared the ordinary fate 
of great work3, to be more talked about than read, oftener 
praised than appreciated, to be better known by single pass- 
ages than as a whole, and those passages themselves rather 
by the pictures and the operas to which they have furnished 
the mative than in their author’s own words. Nor, in its 
readiness to take the half of this great drama for the whole, 
is the popular instinct altogether at fault. When men speak 
of the First part of Faust as if it were the entire play, they 
are more excusable than are the Italians in their neglect of 
Dante’s Purgatory and Paradise, which is cited by the la- 
mented Dr. Anster in his new preface asa parallel case. For 
to the First Faust belong, in an especial manner, those three 
characters worthy to take their places alongside the creations 
of Stakespeare himself—Margaret, Faust, and Mephistophe- 
les. (In the second one of them is absent ; the other two are 
altered.) Margaret, as simple and contiding as Desdemona, 
but wrecked, like Ophelia (and with a far worse ruin), on the 
rocks of a spiritual intrusion into the world of sense, which 
she can neither understand nor escape. Faust, in whom we 
see realized the awful possibilities of utter desolation latent 
in every human soul, who interests us by his gleams of a 
better nature amidst his self-abandonment to evil, by his in- 
consistent returns to a goodness which the premises he has 
admitted have rendered logically impossible to him. Lastly, 
Mephistopheles, so Iago-like in his disbelief in goodness, and 
in his cold sneers at everything elevated; and yet not a pla- 
giarism from Iago, but a true demon and no man, in bis 
passionless malice, in his disinterested love of evil for its own 
sake. This last was that exercise by Goethe of a great mas- 
ter’s preregative to imagine beings of the other world when 
he has exbaused this, which so struck Dr. Arnold ; who gave 
a decided preference on moral grounds to Mephistopheles 
compared with the misleading grandeur of Milton's Sa‘an. 
For that “archangel ruined” retains fine traits of character 
which interest the reader against his will; while in Mephis- 
topheles no trace of good appears, and the base uses to which 
he puts his powerful intellect destroy all its fascinating 
effects on the mind. Yet perhaps Milton and Goethe are 
both in the right; for the former draws Lucifer in the hour 
of his fall, with the lingering rays of light not yet faded 
from his wings; the latter is depicting un inferior rebel, after 
ages of debasement have destroyed all relics of his pristine 
state.—S¢. Pauls. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE WEATHER. 


It 1s a curious question how far the special character of the 
weather affects the political, social, and religious develop- 
ments of a time. Philosophers tell us that a 1ace is the 
product of its climate. Mr. Buckle was prepared to explain 
the whole course of history by the external influences of dif- 
ferent countries. One race was hopelessly superstitious be- 
cause it lived in a land of earthquakes; another was ener- 
getic and prosperous because it had been forced to struggle 
for highly carbonized food. M. Taine, again, who has the 
French faculty of omniscience, can explain with the utmost 
clearness how the English temperament is the product of our 
peculiar climate. Though the connection may not be evi- 
dent at first sight, it migit be proved that, if it were not for 
our mists, Shakspeare would have been Moliere or Corneille. 
We have a certain suspicion of these ingenious theories, be- 
cause the very ingenuity seems to show that their authors 
would have found it equally easy to explain Shakspeare by 
unclouded skies and burning suns: still, nobody can doubt 
that the influences in question are of great importance, how- 
ever difficult it may be to trace their action satisfactorily. 
There are particular cases in which the connection between 
the climate and the character of the inhabitants is too obvi- 
ous to be overlooked. When, for example, we are told that 
Calvinism was eradicated from a given district by thorough 
system of drainage, we admit the probability of the explana- 
tion. People sutlering from fever and ague would naturally 
be inclined to take a gloomy view of the general prospects 
of the human race in this world and the next. The relation 
between the imaginative tendencies of the Northern and 
Southern races and the climates in which they have deve- 
loped is a commonplace with all philosophical critics. The 
question, however, becomes more complex when we attempt 
to carry it into detail. So many causes contribute to pro- 
aluce the state of mind which ngroy oe in a nation at any 
given moment, that it is impossible to isolate the working of 
any particular influence. We can say from a@ priori consi- 
derations that it must exist, but we have only the roughest 
means of estimating its intensity. A famine or a season of 
lenty has, of course, a direct tendency to produce political 
‘liscontent or satisfaction; but who can calculate the de- 
»ression produced by a long continuance of cloudy weather ? 
No one, for example, can say with any confidence what is 
the state of the people’s tempers in England at the present 
moment. We have no spiritual barometer which will indi- 
cate the amount of irntability existing in the national at- 
mosphere. If we had, we should probably find that the 
fluctuations would correspond with those given by the baro- 
meter. A man has been rising day after day to see a raw 
bleak morning, to feel that on his way to business he will be 
assailed by a penetrating drizzle, and to contemplate that his 
teeth will be aching, and rheumatic pangs shooting through 














iimnuinns 
PRECOCIOUS MAIDENS. 


When a girl leaves school she generally does one of two 
things. She either lays herself out for a life of luxurious 
idleness, or she sets up as a philosopher on a small scale. 

she adopts the former course, her greatest anxiety is how she 
shall eke out the very liberal allowance made by an indul- 
gent papa, and her greatest ambition to shine at balls, flower 
shows, and bazaars ; finally ending her career of maidenhood 
hy becoming the wife of a man who possesses a superabund- 


| her taste. Of the current magazines, she procures from the . 


circulating library those which contain nothing but dull, 
‘heavy, philosophical reading. She attends as many learned 

lectures as she can, and bravely endeavors thereat to preserve 

an aspect of the deepest interest, and this, when the majority 
jof those by whom she is surrounded are desperately strug- 
| gling to shake off the influence of Morpheus and avoid snor- 
|ing! When talking she carefully eschews frivolous topics ; 
frowning when the shape of Mrs. Smith’s bonnet or the ill- 
chosen trimmings of Mrs Brown’s dress come under discus- 
sion. If she can capture, and hold possession of for a stray 
half-hour, an individual who has acquired the reputation of 
being learned she is indeed pleased. The unfortunate man 
is questioned and cross questioned in a manner that he relishes 
but little; often, indeed, he is completely posed. If he makes 
a mistake—oh! bliss—she is at once down upon him, citing 
authority upon authority to prove that he is wrong, until, 
fairly bewildered and greatly irritated, the luckless fellow 
seeks refuge in an admission that his memory had most un- 
accountably failed him. But this is not enough. She is 
shortly at him again, until adopting an ignominious mode of 
escape he flees from her—that is to say he walks away and 
enters into converse with some one whom he imagines will 
not be quite so hard upon him. She is perfectly satisfied. 
She has trounced him for a mistake—she, a mis, of twenty 
summers, has corrected a philosopher of sixty—oh! high 
honor. She boasts of the great achievement to those in 
whom she confides. To hear that she has been described as 
a most remarkable girl—clever, though eccentric—pleases her 
vastly and urges her on to fresh eftorts. Her demeanor is 
generally shy and awkward; but there is that about her 
which shows that she places considerable value upon her own 
power —that is to say, her power of reiterating the arguments 
and general ideas of the favorite authors she has read, and 
passing them off as her own. Everyone not being acquainted 
with the productions of these particular writers, she earns the 
reputation of being a great deal cleverer, more original, and 
more remarkable than she really is. No one is better pleased 
than herself at this, for her, happy consummation. 

After a time she feels strong enough to take bolder flights. 
She endeavors to inculcate the principles which she is pleased 
to call her own, and, perbaps, really imagines are the fruit of 
her own brain, into the minds of others. She is certain to 
arrive at the conclusion that the education of the day, parti- 
cularly that which is given to women, is faulty in every 
respect. Girls are taught that which is unnecessary, and that 
which should be deemed essential in their education is totally 
neglected. Supposing, for the sake of argument, that she 
had been, like most girls, content with the education imparted 
to her at a fashionable boarding-school, content even to simply 
follow that education up when she became her own mistress 
—what a poor ignoramus she would have turned out. The 
dead languages and metaphysical treatises would have been 
so many inextricable puzzles to her. And so, whenever she 
essays teaching, she proceeds upon a very different method 
than that generally adopted. She explains to little pupils the 
state of Rome in the time of Nero, ere she thinks of telling 
them the names of the English kings or the salient points of 
English history; she proceeds to teach them Latin almost 
before they can spell words of three letters, and introduces 
them to the Greek alphabet before they can decipher Roman 
| numerals—to the complete neglect of the multiplication table. 
Of course, she and her poor scholars do not get on very well 
together. They are very dull of comprehension, and fail to 
appreciate the stores of knowledge which she lays bare before 
them. She is impatient. The result is vivlent antagonism 
between scholars and teacher. The end of the matter is that 
she relinquishes her task, alleging that she is not adapted to 
instruct others, owing to the fact that she is too much above 
them in aspiration and grasp of comprehension—in short, 
that she is too clever. 

By-and-by she rests on her laurels. She ceases to be a 
student and sets up as an example and general critic. People 
| talk of her as an awfully—the word is not one of our choos- 
ing—clever woman. But the fact is that her creative powers 
|are not great; if she produces anything in the shape of intel- 
| lectual work she produces to little purpose. Did she possess 

a really powerful character she would never misdirect ber 
| talents in the manner she does. Still she is called a clever 
| woman, and is so considered to the end of the chapter. If 
| she marries, her very cleverness stands in the way of her 
| happiness. She possesses too great a soul to think of med- 
| dling with domestic concerns. The result is that in her 
/ household there may be found mismanagement, confusion, 

extravagance, waste ; and if she has children they are allowed 

to grow up toa great extent uncared for, and, while crammed 

with knowledge of a certain kind, are kept in ignorance of 

> living realities of life. Is her career a success ?—Luberal 
iview. 
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ON LYING IN BED. 


| So much has been said about the healthy tone imparted, 
both to mind and body, by the habit of early rising, that I 
| hardly dare put forth a plea on behalf of my cherished weak- 
ness; but afew bold spirits have gone before, and I, trembling, 
| follow in their footsteps. I will, however, attempt a compro- 
mise with the opposition by conceding that there is, unques- 
tionably, an exhilarating freshness in the early morning air, 
which may act as a tonic on the system, and a purity in the 
‘* clear crystal mornings” of spring and summer that soothes 
|the nerves and elevates the mind. I will, moreover, allow 
that poets do not extol the lier-in-bed; but I have a shrewd 
suspicion that, like many other inculcators of moral principles, 
they are more loath to practise than to preach; and I have 
always derived great comfort from Leigh Hunt’s assurance that 
' Thomson was an habitual lier-in-bed, in spite of that withering 








his bones. He snubs his wife, bullies his servants, rebukes 
his children, and yet feels no adequate relief to his temper. 
After a few months of such petty annoyances, their accu- 
mulated influence will be probably sufficient to make him 
anxious for a freer vent of his ill-humors. Mr. Gladstone 
then mukes a speech which does not precisely express his 
views, or the preacher under whom he sits diver-«s from 
what he considers to be orthodoxy ; is it not natural that he 
should at once join a society for the abolition of everything, 
or rush intoa Dissenting chapel, when, if che weather bad 
been fine, he would simply have smiled and refused to make 
a fuss about trifles? Or let us simply reflec: upon the num- 
ber of people who probably have colds in their heads at the 
present moment. A cold in the head means in the first 
place, that society is distinctly disagreeable to you; then it 
means that it is impossible to reason about any difficult ques- 
tion with tolerable clearness, and that you must therefore 
fall back upon your stock of unreasoning prejudice; it 
means a disposition to cower over the domestic hearth, or, in 
other words, to be generally morose and misanthropic; it 


es , , +» 

ance of this world’s goods, and combines within himself all | r Feleely luzurious, will not — awake ?” 

the excellencies that could be found in one of the species. , There is a stronger conviction of sincerity, to my mind, in the 
If, on the other hand, she goes in for the philosophical line simplicity of old Chaucer ;_ we see he has not worked his feel- 
of business, she lays herself out for a career which, to most |!%g3 Up to a pitch of poetic enthusiasm, and we can believe 
of her fellows, appears the reverse of pleasant. She procures | that he did actually relish his early walks amongst the daisies, 
the dryest books upon the most abstruse questions. A volume | Wen he tells us, in his honest way, how— 

such as “ Ha'lam’s Constitutional History of England” is, in | ** When comen is the May, 

her eyes, absolutely light reading, while Macaulay seems only | That in the bed there daweth* no day 

fit to be read in moments of relaxation. These dry books | That In’ am up and walking in the mead, 

she devotes herself to with an ardor worthy of a better cause. | To seen the flower+ agenst the sunne spread, 

We will not flatter her understanding by saying that she ! When it upriseth early by the morrow : 

fully comprehends all that which she reads. Still she ima- That blissful sight softeneth all my sorrow.” 


gines that she does so, and, perhaps, this amounts to thesame! Truly, if anything on earth could equal the profound enjoy 
thing— certainly, in many instances it is the most satisfactory | ment of lying in bed, it would be a walk abroad on a bei ht 
result that could be attained. If she peruses what is called | May morning, — . . 
light literature, she does so only to condemn it; if she aftects | , 
poetry, she professes to enjoy only that of a sternly meta- | 
physical type. Tennyson, being easily understood, and not! 
all deep, is, in her opinion, milk-and-water ; but Browning, | 
being at times so deep that it is almost impossible for ordi- | 


‘* When daisies pied and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And enckoo-buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight.” 





means that confirmed selfishness which is generated by il!- 





nary mortals to arrive at his meaning, is considerably more to 


* Dawaeth. + The daisy. 
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THE ALBION 








Once or twice in my life, by a huge exertion, I have cast off even number for the trump card. One theory says that even | A gratifying feature of the meeting was the accession of 


dull sloth and wandered into the fields while the dewdrops still numbers are unlucky, because each can be divided into two, 


glistened on the daisy-strewn turf; and what mortal can| thereby denoting death and dissolution. One nation made_ 


describe the subtle sensations of pleasure, the vague joyous- | 
ness produced by the soft fresh breezes, the sunny summer 
sky,— 
‘ ‘* The sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odor and 1n hne ;”’ 


the ecstatic trillings of countless birds. And yet—I love my 
bed and my moruing dreams more deeply aud passionately ; 
for they, too, have a ing, healing intl , better suited 
to the world-worn spirit of oue no longer young than the light- 
heartening effects of early rising. I believe it is only such as | 
are comparatively free from mental anxiety, or of a vigorous 
constitution and buoyant nature, who are able to resist the 
seductions of bed. Children are almost invariably early risers ; 
their little opening eyes rejoice in the sunlight, and their first 
thoughts fly to the birds twittering outside; they spring up, 
and as soon as “nurse,” who is **so slow,” bas fastened the | 
last button, they rush forth, with eager impatience, to see 
whether the Starling in the ivy has yet ‘* made a little bird.” 
But to all who have left their youth behind, who have passed 
through sorrow, the waking hour brings thoughts and 
memories, faint and jumbled though they be, that fill the mind 
with regretful longings, half sad, half sweet, and cause a lan- 
guor to pervade the body ; and as we become more couscious, | 
what a host of iong-forgotten forms return to their vacant 
places !—old scenes come back again, moving as with redoubled 
force by reason of their lengthened sleep in the dust of years. 
—Et-Cetera. 





siecle 
RESEARCHES ON ALCOHOLIC EXCESS. 

The profession is under deep obligations to Dr. Dickinson 
for his recent attempt to trace, somewhat more fully and ac- 
curately than had been previously possible, the morbid 
effects of alcoholic excess; and we feel the more bound to 
make this pubiic acknowledgment, since an attempt has 


been made in certain quarters to get rid of the unwelcome | 


facts which they appear to establish. 

It is not our intention on the present occasion to enter 
into the very large subject of alcoholic morbid changes in 
general ; we shall limit our attention to the remarkable pro- 
position advanced some little time since by Dr. Dickinson, 
and now reaffirmed on the basis of his recent post-mortem 
inquiries—that drinking habits are not, on the whole, by any 
means powerful contributors to the general mortality from 





kidney disease. We need not say that the common tradition 
in the profession is quite the reverse of this; and that the 
average practitioner, if called upon tu state the principal | 
sources of kidney diseases among adults, would unhesitat- 
ingly name drink in the first line, even if he did not place 
it before every other cause. 

Dr. Dickinson, and those who think with him, are thus 
placed in diametric opposition to a wide-spread medical be- 
lief, and one, moreover, which is highly important in its ¢ »n- 
sequences. It might be little matter whether the general 
notions about the distinctive action of alcohol upon the kid- 
ney were true or not, if its only result were tu exaggerate the 
horror of drunkenness which the profession so justly feels. 
Everyone who considers the matter carefully, however, must 
see that far wider issues are concerned. If we are not to 
view in alcoholic excess a principal source of the most prev- 
alent kidney diseases of adults, it is evident that we must at- 
tribute a new and unsuspected morbid power to certain other 
influences, which have attracted little or no attention, as 
possible causes of these degenerative diseases. 

We shall religiously abstain from attempting to prejudge 
this question, which will have to be patiently worked out, 
on the large scale, by numerous observers. But, conside:ing 
the contempt with which some persons bave treated the new 
doctrine, itis quite necessary, in order to fair play, that we 
should point out certain fallacies of assumption which un- 
douztedly help to strengthen the hold which the ordinary 
opinion has on the profession, and which must be set aside 
before the subject can be approached with any chance of 
coming to a reasonable conclusion. 

There is, in the first place, the special belief—which is 
held by Dr. George Johnson, and which he has persuaded a 
large number of English medical men to acquiesce in—that 
kidney diseases of all sorts and kinds take their starting- 
point from the epithelial lining of the uriniferous tubes. 
We bave not the least wish to be disrespectful to Dr. Johnson, 
but we must say that even his twenty-five years’ elaborate 
work at renal pathology cannot get rid of the fact that among 
pathologists of any rank he stands alone in this belief. We 
do not say that he may not possibly be right; but at least we 
decline altogether to admit that his views of the generally 
tubal origin of renal disease represent the general opinion of 
pathologists. 

Secondly, there is the tacit assumption lingering in many 
minds that the kidneys are a great Channel for the elitmina- 
tion of alcobol, and that in drunkards the excreting epitie- 
lial cells are habitually overtaxed in this werk of elimination. 
This is now known to be entirely untrue; even those (¢ 7.. 
Subbotin) who still hold that a considerable quantity of 
alcohol 1s eliminated by other channels admit that only a 
very small quantity passes oft by the kidneys. 

The third fallacious assumption that is continually made | 
is, thet an ample series of direct clinical observations have 
established the fact of a connection between alcoholic excess 
and kidney disease. Now, the truth is that nothing approach- 
ing the character of such proof exists. We can certainly 
take it upon ourselves to affirm that nowhere in the medical 
literature of Evrope can there be found any tabulated 
analysis of actual renal cases and their various possible 
causes which can for a moment be said to afford scientific 
proof of especial dependence on drink. This much, of course, 
would be instantly admitted by everyone—that the same 
Classes of persons, among the poor and wretched, who sutler 
especially from kidney Ciseases, are also much given to 
drink ; and, consequentiy, drunken habits not unfrequently 
appear in the history of a patient with renal disease. But, 
we repeat it, strange as the fact may seem, it has not yet 
been proved, by any evidence worthy the name, that there is 
a decided tendency of alcohol excess to produce kidney 
disease. The whole subject requires to be looked into in a 
thoroughly judicial spirit; and it is not by mere loud and 








confident assertions that the question will be settled.—ZLon- 
don Lancet. 
———_-_ >. ~-——_ 
LUCKY NUMBERS. | 
There is a widely-spread tendency to believe in lucky num- 
bers. ‘Ihe .wystical properties of pumbers, an the doctrine | 
of charces, Lave both something to do with this matter. 
Card-players have a number of crotchets of this kind—‘‘ luck 


under the deuce,” bad luck under the nine of diamonds, an; honorary, 124 life, and 194 yearly members, 


the year consist cf 359, in order that it should not divide into 
twelve equal months. Some of the early Christians pro- 
nounced for odd nuwbers ; because God is 1 in 3, and because 
He made holy the 7th day. ‘The number 7 and its multiples 
were on other grounds made lncky; because a human being 
sheds Jis teeth at 7, becomes a youth at twice 7, a man at 


| thrice 7, and reaches his grand climacteric at nine times 7. In 


some parls of England, the housewives put their hens on an 
odd number of eggs; because, with an even number, they 
fear there would be no chicks. ‘The current year of our Lord 
is always a lucky number in the estimation of some persons. 
Addison said, in the Spectator : “ I have been told of a certain 
zealous dissenter, who, being a great epemy to Popery, and 
believing that bad men are the most fortunate in the world, 
will lay two to one on the number 666 against any other num- 
ber ; because, says he, it is the number of the beast.” This 
mystical number has played a great part in luck speculations. 
Some Apocalyptic interpreters will have it that 666 is the Pope 
himself; while, on the other hand, a Roman Catholic journa- 


list has recently striven to show that if Bismarck were spelled | 


Bistmarck, it would be exactly equivalent to 666. Number 
three is greatly in favor for luck; school-boys insist that the 
third time will be fair, or will result in success. There is an 
old superstition or maxim, call it which we may, that three 
handfulls of sand on a dead body are as good as a funeral. 
The Romans had notions about the breadth of a camp fosse 


measuring an odd number of feet ; the holding of markets at, 
intervals of an odd number of days; the taking of the census 


13 new members, but it will require a still 'arger and more 
constant increase before the number will bear any adequate 
proportion to the English residents of New York and_ its 
Vicinity, or enable the society to carry out its benevolent pur- 
poses with due efficiency. 

After the business of the meeting was over the members 
present, by invitation of the President, John G. Dale, Esq., 
assembled around a well-spread board, passed an hour or 
two of pleasant social intercourse, and separated at an early 
hour with a sense of personal enjoyment, combined with the 
still more satisfactory feeling of having during the past year 
contributed to the necessities of their deserving but less 
fortunate fellow countrymen. 5 

The following is a list of the officers elected for the ensuing 
year; nearly all re-elections of the Last year’s officers, the only 
,changes being in place of one deceased and two absent: 
| President, John G. Dale; Vice-Presidents, F. W. J. Hurst 
,and Charles T. Gostenhofer ; Treasurer, Join Hobbs; Secre- 
| taries, Thomas M. Braine and Pecer Jones; Executive Com- 
jmittee, Robert Waller, James Curphey, Edward Phillips, 
| Joseph Hyde Sparks, Charles Vinten, George Frederick Pim, 
jand Thomas B. Bowring ; Committee of Accounts, Thomas 
| Field Frank, Richard J. Godwin, and E- Brenton Archibald ; 
| Physicians, John C. Beales, M.D. and Luis P. Walton, M.D., 
,for New York, and Charles F. Young, M.D., for Brooklyn; 
| Chaplains, Rev. Franklin Babbitt and Rev. Frederick Sill. 


-——so 


THE ST. GEORGE CRICKET CLUB. 
The annual meeting of the St. George Cricket Club was 


at intervals of an odd number of years; the dining at a tri- | held lately, and the following officers elected for the year: 


clinium or three-sided table; the Graces being three, the | J. H. Sparks, President; George T 


Faries three, and the Muses seven. 
number of yates. 
waking out lucky and unlucky years for great personages, by 
adding together the year of our Lord, the digits which com- 
pose that number, the age of the individual, and the number | 
of years between his birth, marriage, or some other notable 
| event in his life—an elastic sort of process, which can be made 





| to prove almost anything we wish.—C hambers’s. 


aA nae 
OUT IN THE COLD. 
Under a bough without berries or leaves 
Where the keen Winter’s slave silver webs weaves, 
Where the bleak, bitter blast swoops o’er the hill, 
Where the swift-flying flake never is still, 
Maidens three, 
Here are we, 
Surely not old : 
Pity us, 
Succor us, 
Out in the cold. 


New Year's morn tempted us out in the snow, 
Rudely the blast came down, making cheeks glow, 
Snatching at wrap and veil, seeking to hurl 
Dead leaf and flake at us, tangling each curl. 
Company 
Maidens three 
Are not, ‘tis told; 
Tis not fair ; 
We despair, 
Out in the cold. 


Shelter we seek in vain, here ’mid the storm, 
Waiting most patiently some welcome warm; 
Tis but a secret to you told apart— 
The shelter that we would have lies in some heart. 
Sad our lot, 
Blame us not, 
Think us not bold; 
Even Eve 
She would grieve, 
Left in the cold. 


Who has not told of the tendril-tipped vine, 
Breathed of the blossoms in poetry’s line, 
Vowed that the former needs where it may twine, 
And the latter a stay where its petals may shine? 
Yet alone 
Here we moan, 
Troubles unfold : 
Blossom pale, 
Vine atrail, 
Out in the cold. 


But, hark! there are steps coming over the snow, 
To set our hearts beating, and make our cheeks glow ; 
And yet how a-tremble each one falls again, 
As longing hearts ponder on flight by the lane! 
Yet elate, 
Tis too late; 
Eager and bold 
Three appear— 
Nay, are here, 
Out in the cold! 
—Cassell’s Magazine. 
———— 
THE SAINT GEORGE'S SOCIETY. 

The annual inceting of the Saint George’s Society of New 
York was helé at the Traveller's Club on the evening of the 
10th inst. 

The annial reports were read, and it is gratifying to find 
that while the charities cf the society have during the past 
year been dispensed in a judicious manner, its pecuniary 
position continues to be very satisfactory. 

The Permanent Invested Fund amounts to $30,500. The 
amount received or Charitable Fund account, was $3,678 37, 
and a balance on hand from previous year of $1,569,81, 
making a total of $5,248,18, and the expenditures by the 
Executive Committee for charity was $3,306,683, and for rent 
of office, salary of almoney, etc., $520,43. 

The number of applicants for relief was 1,159, including 
117 monthly pensioners. Thirty-five patients were presented 
to the free beds in the ward of Saint George the Martyr, in 
Saint Luke’s Hospital. Over $1,100 was subscribed by the 
members to the Contingent Fund, established to aid special 
cases of distress ; a large portion of which has been expended 
for that purpose. The society has lost several members by 
death during the year, prominent among them the Right 
Rev. George Upfold, DD., Bishop of Indiana, for 50 years a} 
member of the society ; and the Rey. Francis Vinton, D.D., | 
the Senior Chaplain. 

The present number of members is 321, of whom 


» 
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. Green, Vice-President ; 


Greek cities had an odd C. Vinten, Treasurer, and M. H. Talbot, Secretary. A ma- 
The French peasantry have a knack of i 


naging committee of five members was also appointed. The 


treasurer's report showed a balance of over $1,000 in the 
treasury, a considerable increase over last year’s surplus. 
During the season of 1872 the St. George Club played thirteen 
regular matches, winning eleven and losing two, the latter 
including their defeat by the English eleven. The Club has 


been recently reinforced by the addition of several new 
members, and will be prepared to take the field in the Spring 
with a fine company of cricketers. 


FANCIES 


FACTS AND 

“The Unconscious Influence of Democratic Principles” is 
the title and theme of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher's lecture 
before the Mercantile Library Association, at Steinway Hall, 
next Monday evening. As the Rev. gentleman is so wel! and 
favorably known as a lecturer, and as his ‘‘ platform” is gene- 
rally more roomy than any auditorium that can be found for 
him, it simply remains for us to say, ** Go early.” 

The ‘‘ Hon.” William Parsons, an Englishman we take it, is 
here lecturing on George Stevenson. He makes the story of 
the young miner interesting and lively But it is wonderful 
bow some of the lecturing ** head-centres”’ forget the names of 
the lecturers and also the subjects. Recently Mr. Parsons 
was introduced, and the chairman announced the subject as 
**George Stevens.” In introducing James Anthony Froude to 
the audience in this city, Mr. E W. Dodge presented him as 
James Alerander Froude. 

The ‘‘ conscience money”’ of the United States Treasury—, 
that is, the money anonymously sent in as being due the 
Government—amounts to $129,144.77. Mr. ‘Treasurer Spin- 
ner’s conscience troubles him; he says that the Government 
owes sundry balances for interest, and suggests that the 
amounts, parties’ names, etc., be published at the end of the 
year. ‘lhe ‘Treasury of the U.S. lose by defaleations the sunr 
of $49,308.17, Considering the amount of business transacted 
and the number of men engaged, thé Treasurer thinks be got 
off pretty well for the year. Mr. Spinner argues in favor of 
high salaries to attract good men to the public service. 

A telegram states that a careful estimate of the number of 
persons at Chiselhurst on Weduesday fixes it at sixty thou- 
sand. Many stores in London and throughout the country 
were partly closed while the faneral procession was moving. 
‘The Prince Imperial was saluted with the cry of ** Vive 'Em- 
pereur,” to which he exclaimed: **'The Emperor is dead, viva 
la France.” 

The Shah of Persia will leave Teheran next April on a 
European tour. He will visit St. Petersburg, Berlin, Vienna, 
London, Paris, and Constantinople. 

The relations Letween the Porte and the dependency of 
Lahsa have become threatening. The active troubles which 
it is feared may grow out of the trouble create excitement 
among British Indian interests, on account of the trade rela- 
tions between the inhabitants of Lahsa and the British port of 
Aden, an important point on the overland route to India, 

The Russian budget for 1873 shows a surplus of receipts 
over expenditures. 

In the Ontario Parliament, on Friday, the 10ih, the Commis- 
sioner for the Crown Lands stated that the Provincial Govern- 
ment still owned 5,700 square miles of timber lands in the 
Ottawa region, in whicn not a single pine tree had been cut, 
and containing some of the best pine timber this side of the 
Rocky Mountains, and estimated to be worth to the Govern- 
ment, for the timber alone, $25,000,000. 

It is stated that the young Marquis Alnardo, nephe v of the 
late Count de Cavour, and son of Count Gustave de Cavour, 
the only remaining male branch of the family, 1s seriously 
attacked with slow consumption. 

The Grelot, a comic paper, shows M. Thiers in a position 
tendue, manceuvring with the greatest sangfroid and jollity on 
a tight rope, and assisting himself with a balancing poie 
weighted at the ends with ‘ Right” and ‘* Left.” 

A Gerinan paper says that experiments have been made at 
Brunn with a new manageab'e xerial ship, before the military 
and civil authorities. ‘lhe results are reported to have been 
entirely satisfactory. 

The Neapolitan papers record the curions fact that ths local 
authorities have granted permission to Madame The!bezg to 
preserve the embalmed body of her husband in a glass caso, 
jabove ground, at the villa of her father, the celebrated 
| Lablache, where she resides. 

| The Emperor of Germany has been invited to visit St. 
| Petersburg in May. 

| The news of the intended marriage of Princess Thyra, of 


| 


| Denmark, with the Prince Royal of Hanover, is officially 














| denied, 


The Canadian Minister of Justice held an examination, on 
ithe 10th, in relation to the matters which form the subject of 


are | inquiry by the Commission now sitting in Washington, princi. 
| pally in the matter of the St Albans raid, 
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ik, have Pp , of the aggregate ton- 
nage of 129,000 tons, costing upwards of $15,000,000. 

Among the winning owners of English race horses for the 
season just closed, the principal are M. Lefevre, who has 
netted $118,170; Mr. Saville, $86,645; Lord Falmouth, 
$49,870; Mr. Mersey, $39,490 ; Baron Rothschild, $23,405. 

A Western jury recently brought in a verdict of ‘ justifiable 
breach of promise.” 

A telegram from Hong Kong makes the following announce- 
ment, which a few years ago would have been considered very 
extraordinary: ‘‘'Three native Chinese steam-ship companies 
are being formed.” ‘The wall of Chinese exclusiveness once 
being broken down, that marvellous people will soon begin to 
understand the benefit of trade with the barbarian. 

Chiselhurst, where Louis Napoleon died, is a parish situated 
in the county of Kent, eleven miles southeast of London. The 
chief claims of the place to historical distinction seem destined 
to be necrological, as the gazeteers mention, as the only inci- 
dent worthy of note, the death there of William Camden, the 
celebrated antiquary. This, however, actually occurred at 
Camden Place, in the same parish, but a short distance from 
the beautiful villa of Chiselhurst, where the exiled Emperor 
breathed his last. 
® Delaware people begin to tell us that the peach trees are all 
killed by the frost. This is rather earlier than usual for the 

annual story. 

A late Russian invention enables station masters to ascertain, 
by atelegraphic apparatus, the condition of all sleepers on 
their section of a railway line. 

A London ship-owner has been per g 
vessel's name from ‘‘‘Lhe Devil” to the ‘* Newsboy.” The 
former title was strenuously objected to by merchants, under- 
writers and others. 

It is related that a New Hampshire minister recently por- 
trayed the history of Jonah after the following style: ‘* 1 seem 
to see Jonah passing along the road to Nineveh; I seem to see 
him entering the ticket office, buy his ticket and pay for it; I 
seem to see him walk upon the vessel; I seem to see them lift 
their anchor and the stately ship move grandly out upon the 
broad Atlantic.” 

“Happy the country which has no history,” thrice happy 
the country that has no national debt. There is one such in 
Europe, and only one—the Principality of Servia. This is all 
the more remarkable because the Servians have a very con- 
siderable army, are fond of purchasing guns and other warlike 
material, and have to pay a tribute of $120,000 a year to 
Turkey. The resources of the country are about $3,640,000, 
and there is a surplus of $1,200. 

Portsmouth was said to be the healthiest of the large towns 
in Great Britain last week, the death rate being only 15 per 
1,000. The other towns stood in the following order: London, 
19; Nottingham, 22; Bristol and Wolverhampton, 23; Liver- 

land Sunderland, 24; Leeds and Birmingbam, 25; Shef- 
field, 26; Bradford and Salford, 27; Newcastle, 28; Hull, 29; 
Olaiham, 30; Leicester, 31; Norwich, 32; and Manchester, 
34. In the metropolis 2,225 deaths and 1,199 births were 
registered. 

The workmen in Germany are as fond of going out on strike 
as they are in England, and the inconvenience arising from the 


led to ch his 








speeches delivered in St. James Hall, accused Sir John Duke 
Coleridge of being engaged in a conspiracy against the Tich- 


perjury will commence on the 23d of April. 

| Mr. Henry Bessemer, in a letter to the London Times, 
remarks: ‘‘I am rejoiced to say that the very able men who 
direct the affairs of the Bessemer Saloon Steamboat Compan 
have lost no time since its formation in issuing their contracts 
to ship-builders and engineers, so that we may in ten 
months from this time hope to see the ‘horrors of the 
middle passage’ removed for ever. In its place an agreeable 
hour and a quarter's trip will break the monotony of a 
railway journey between the capitals of England and France. 
To this end, ‘so devoutly to be wished,’ I am looking for- 
ward with unbounded confidence, and with that intense 
pleasure which the near realization of a great aim in life 
alone can inspire.” 

The Queen has been pleased to present, through the Duchess 
of Roxburghe, a copy of ‘‘ Leaves from the Journal ot our 
Life in the Highlands,” with her Majesty’s autograph, to Mr. 
Macrae Moir, as an acknowledgment of his services in connec- 
tion with the Scottish Corporation. 


A sad accident occurred on Christmas night at the Salford 
Mission Hall, where a Christmas party was being held in con- 
nection with the City Mission services. About 200 persons 
were seated at tea when the floor of the room gave way, and 
about half the company fell with it into a coal-shed beneath. 
A woman bad her Jeg broken, and seven other persons were so 
badly injured that they had to be taken to the Salford Dispen- 
sary. Eight others were hurt, but were able to go home. 

The question of admitting lady students to clinical instruc- 
tion in the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary was lately again dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the managers, when a resolution was 
carried in favor of granting tickets of admission to ladies 
whose names were enrolled on the medical register of Scot- 
land, and a sub-committee was instructed to make the neces- 
sary arrangements. 

The Coart of Inquiry into the loss of the Royal Adelaide on 
the beach at Portland has given judgment. The loss of the 
ship and seven of the passengers and crew is attributed to the 
‘rash neglect of those precautions which an experienced mas- 
ter mariner is expected to exercise in cases of difficulty and 


Since the year 1765 Messrs. Caird & Co., shipbuilders, | im the Court of Queen’s Bench, on the 20th inst., for having, in 
a lated 49 7 


was represented on the mournful occasion by Right Honora- 
ble the Viscount Sydney, Lord Chamberlain of her Majesty's 


borne claimant. The trial of the claimant on the charge of | household. 


A deputation of Paris workmen, who were to walk at the 
head of the procession arrived at the same time. They wore 
immortelles in their coats, and carried wreaths of yellow 
flowers in their hands. On both sides of the hearse were the 
Imperial Arms, surmounted by the letter N. A great crowd, 
which steadily increased, surrounded the hearse. 

One thousand Metropolitan policemen lined the roadway 
leading from the houre where the ex-Emperor died to the 
chapel where the funeral services took place. Flags were 
displayed at half-mast, und bells were tolling. 

The Sheriffs of London have united with the Town Council 
of Edinburgh and the Vestry of Richmond in resolutions of 
condolence with the Empress Eugenie. 

Several newspapers in Milan have opened subscription lists 
at their offices for funds to be devoted to the erection of a 
monument to the ex-Emperor. The papers refer to the fact 
that Milan was the first city liberated from Austrian rule by 
French troops under Napoleon after the battle of Magenta. 

During the session of the Italian Chamber of Deputies, 
Signor Lanza, the Minister of the Interiur, formally announced 
the death of Napoleon. He said the Italian Government 
learned of the death of the ex-Emperor with the deepest re- 
gret. It was impossible to forget that Napoleon contributed 
greatly to secure the unity of Italy. The eulogistic remarks 
of the Minister were received with warm applause by the mem- 


ers. 

The Municipal Council of Rome have adopted resolutions 
of condolence with the Empress Eugenie. The first subscrip- 
tion list for a monument to the Emperor Napoleon, which was 
opened by the Persereranza of Milan, already exceeds $5,000, 
and that paper reports that subscriptions are pouring in from 
all quarters. A national subscription for the same object has 
been opened at Venice. 


THE CONTINENT. 


President Thiers has instructed the Marquis de Banne- 
ville, the French Embassador at Vienna, to convey to 
Count Andrassy an expression of the deep regret of the French 
Government at the indiscreet publications of the Duke de 








danger,’ and the court therefpre punishes Captain Hunter by 
withholding his certificate for twelve months. 

A public meeting was held in Newcastle recently for the pur- 
pose of organizing measures to relieve the distress arising 
from the recent loss of life on the coast. The Mayor of 
Newcastle presided. Above £6,000 was subscribed, and a 
permanent fund was established. 

A rumor is in print that Mr. Edwin James is about to 
petition to be reinstated in his position as a member of the 
English Bar. 

The Builder states that some of the arches in the building, 
where Charterhouse School has so long been carried on, and 
which bear the names of former ‘* boys” carved on the stones 
are being carefully taken down, and will be refixed in the new 
building, now nearly completed, at Godalming, ‘‘so that the 
rames of the old boys may not be forgotten in the new 
home.” 








roceeding has come to such a pass that the German Reichstag 
is going to have a law presented to it for discussion, by which 
it will be determined that workmen will not be allowed to 
strike until they have finished the work on which they are 
actually employed. ‘The penalty for breaking this law will be 
15 days’ imprisonment. 

A large seal of the Jardin d’Acclimation, at Paris, died 
recently, apparently from jealousy. The keeper for some days 
past had given it for companion the sole surviver of the six 
animals} of that species in the aquarium. But the first occu- 
pant, annoyed at not being left alone to receive the caresses 
of the visitors, avoided its consort, made up its bed apart, and 
at last refused all nourishment. After a malady of a week it 
at last succumbed in the seventh year of its age. 

Mr. Charles Mathews, at the close of his engagement at the 
Gaiety theatre, London, delivered a brief farewell address to 





the audience, in the course of which he said—‘‘ Since we last 


West, and the cannibals cf the Sandwich Islands, At the latter | of pain. 


Ma 


Tue Deatu or Napoteon.—The sudden death of the ex- 
Pp Napoleon, on the morning of Jan. 9, took every- 
body at Chiselhurst as well as in London by surprise. The 
Emperor's relatives, attendants, and household—even the 
physicians—were unprepared for it. ‘The Emperor had passed 
a comparatively comfortable night, his strength seemed undi- 
minished, and at a consultation early in the morning it was 
thought he could bear a third operation, which was fully de- 
termined upon. So great was the confidence felt in the pa- 
tient’s condition that the Prince Imperial was permitted to 

return to Woolwich to resume his studies. 
A dispatch to the agent of the Associated Press, from a friend | 





Gramont. The Independance Belge publishes a letter from 
Count von Beust in answer to the assertions of the Duke de 
Gramont. ‘The Count says that Austria tried to dissuade 
France from going to war with Prussia, and explicitly re- 
served her right to remain neutral. France, a'ter war was 
declared, asked for an alliance, aud Austria refused. 

Priuce Napoleon's action against ex-Minister Lefranc and 
the Prefect of Police for illegal expulsion from France, came 
up for a hearing on Jan. 9. After preliminary proceedings, 
the further bearing of the case was postponed one week. The 
Prince was interdictec from pleading in person. 

The comiwittee appointed by the Assembly to consider the 
expulsion of Prince Napoleon from France has elected M. De- 
peyre to be their reporter. The Right is disposed to take the 
ground that the act of expulsion is unsustained by law. 

M. Goulard, the Minister of the Interior, in the conrse of a 
speech to a deputation, showed with what forbearance the 
Government treated the Bonapartist press at the present mo- 
ment, but declared its violence could not be tolerated much 
longer. 

Several members of the International Society have been 
arrested at Narbonne. One of the leading men of the society, 
with important documents on his}person, was captured by the 
troops near the Spanish frontier, and has been brought to 
Paris for examination. 

The Journal Offciel announces the appointment of M. Cor- 
; celles as French Embassador at the Vatican, in place of M. 
Bourgoing, who resigned. 


M. Rochefort has not yet been sent back to prison. His 





of the Imperial family at Chiselhurst, gives the following de- | physicians report that the journey would be dangerous in 


scription of the scene there: ‘* The remains of the late Em. | 


peror have been placed in tne coffin. The corpse is dressed | 


in the uniform of a Field Marshal. The upper lip is bare, the 


his present condition. ‘The Government will decide upon 
his case, 


The members of the Left in the French Assembly who 


} moustache having been cut off to facilitate the taking of a | seceded last week will not join the Right, as was reported, 
parted I have played before the gold-diggers of Australia, the | plaster cast. ‘The beard, which remains, is brown and bushy. | but will form a distinct group in the Assembly, under the 
diamond miners of Califoraia, the buffalo hunters of the Far | ‘(he features are stern and careworn, and have an expression | title of Conservative Republicans. 


The grand cordon of the Legion of Honor lies across 


lace I played, one night by command, and the presence of his |the breast. The hands, which are ungloved, are disposed in bya large her of 
= jor Kame-hame-ha, King of the Sandwich Islands (not |an easy and natural manner, the right clasping the left. On| ,° 
° 


y Poky Wonky Fong, as ecrronoeusly reported), a sable |the fourth finger of the left hand is a ring with several dia- 
tentate weighing about seventeen stone, before a black and | monds, which was 


‘ placed there by the Empress. A small 


brown multitude till lately cannibals, who showed their white | silver cross of e t 





1 work hip lies on the breast, and 


teeth, grinning and enjoying ‘ Patter versus Clatter’ as much | on the corpse are placed three sprigs of holly. Over the head 
as a few years ago they would have enjoyed the roasting of @|a crown of violets is suspended. At the foot of the coffin is 


missionery or the baking of a baby. 


And, after all these feats, | the brass camp bedstead on which the Emperor died. Seated 


here I am once more, safe and sound, in our old jog-trot | on either side at the lower end of the coffin are a priest and a 


world, or, as I believe it is the right thing to say, ‘on my religieuse. 


native heath.’” 
tinued to afford amusement so long would he endeavor to 


The furniture of the room as well as the whole 


Mr. Mathews said that so long as he con- | mansion is simple and unostentatious.” 


The Empress is overwhelmned with sorrow, and her pros- 


| In the Prussian D'et on Thursday an interpellation, signed 
bers, was introduced, asking the Gov- 
| ernment by what authority of law public journals had been 
| prosecuted for publishing the Papal Allocution. 
Gen. von Roon has made a personal explanation. He had 
some time ago requested permission to retire from the Minis- 
try solely because he desired to be released of the burdens of 
office, of which he had become weary ; but by the special de- 
sire of the Emperor ke had withdrawn the application, and 
would continue to perform the duties of his department. 
The Berlin Kreuz Zeitung of Monday contained a bitter 
article against England. It considers the invasion of Khiva 





promote it, but he promised that the moment he felt conscious | tration is so great 4 to alarm her attendants. The Prince | by the Russian troops, the negotiation of Prussia with Portu- 
Png he would at once retire from the stage, and ** not Imperial does all in his power to comfort her. The Empress | gal for the acquisition of Delagoa Bay, and the measures 
inflict an t 


y % of a light comedian on | has received letters of condolence from the Emperor of Russia | taken by the United States in regard to the Sandwich Is- 
crutches.” At the conelusion of the speech the occupiers of | and the King of Italy. 





pit, stalls, and boxes stood np, and Mr. Mathews retired amid 
oud applause, cheering, and waving of handkerchiefs, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


A dispatch from Manchester announces that several cotton- 
spinners in that city have failed. 


Marshal Lebceuf, Gen. Froissard, and Gen. Failly, have 
arrived at Chiselhurst from France, to attend the funeral of 
the late Emperor Napoleon. It is stated that Queen Victoria 
will visit the Empress Eugenie after the funeral. The com- 
mandant of the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, where 
the Prince Imperial is a cadet, had forbidden all entertain- 
ments at that institution until after the funeral of the Em- 

ror, 

The remains of Napoleon lay in state until the hour for the 
beginning of the funeral ceremonies. At noon on Tuesday 
the public were admitted to the chapel, and at midnight 10,000 


The 14th of January was the date fixed for the execution of | persons had viewed the solemn scene, among them the Prince 
the contract between the Government of Canada and the | of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh. 


Pacific Railway Company. 


The British Court will be in mourning from the 14th to the 
24th of January for the late Emperor. The Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales will remain in strict retirement at their country 
seat at Sandringham for one week, as a mark of respect to the 


memory of the ex-Emperor, 


A dispatch from Bombay says a report has reached that city 
that a terrible earthquake has occurred at Soonghur, a town 


of India, in a detached district of the Baroda dominions, 


| The Italian Government sent four officers to represent it at 
| the faneral. 

More than 25,000 persons, including Prince Christian, the 
Prince of Wales, and Prince Teck, viewed the body of the 
late Emperor Napoleon while lying in state. Notwithstand- 
ing the pressure of the immense crowd, there were but few 
accidents, and those were of a slight character. 

A dispatch from Chiselhurst on Wednesday morning said 
that immense crowds of people were collecting there to wit- 


114 | ness the funeral procession of Napoleon. 


miles north of Bombay. Fifteen hundred persons are said to y i 
have been killed in the town alone. Nothing hae been heard | ‘... funeral took place on Wednesday morning. Although 


from the surrounding country, but it is feared that there has |») 


been much additional loss of life. 


Mr. Guildford Onslow and Mr. George Whalley, members 
of Parliament, have been summoned by the Crown to appear 





entrance of the mansion. 


|minutes after tbat time when the hearse which was to con- 
vey the remains to the chapel drew up in front of the grand 


lands as so many attacks on the prestige of England. The 
article alluded to Russia and the United States in a compli- 
;mentary manner, and intimates that those powers combined 
| with Germany might divide the world between them. 

The Berlin Post,in an article evidently inspired by the 
Government, says the proclamation of the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility has created a new Catholic creed, and its be 
lievers should be treated in the same manner as members of 
other new religious societies. 

Herr von Selchow, Minister of Agriculture in the Prussian 
Cabinet, bas resigned, and Herr von Koenigsmarck has been 
appointed to succeed him, 


The Pope gave audience on Monday to a large group of 
visitors from abroad, among whom were several German Ec- 
clesiastics. He addressed the latter, complaining of the treat- 
ment the Church had received at the hands of the European 
powers, and ended with the following words: ‘‘The Govern- 
ments strike the Church, which is strieken as Christ was 
struck. It is the duty of the Governments to defend the 
Church ; whereas they rather seek to destroy it, and with it 
morality.” 


A special dispatch from St. Petersburg to the London 
Observer says Count Schonvaloff has been sent abroad to 








: : - , tiate a marriage between a Prince, whose name is not 
nm o'clock was the hour designated for the procession to = 8 7 , 
ove from the late residence of the Emperor, it was thirty given, and a danghter of the Czar. 


The King of Spain has signed a concession to a Spanish 
company for a telegraph cable from Cadiz to Cuba by way of 
\the Canaries and Teneriffe. 


Queen Victoria did not attend ‘the funeral in person, but 


onus Wie HANA. mBaanone. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS 














KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 





VERMILYE & CO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 





MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 





BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 





JAY COOKE & CoO., 


20 Wat Street, & 41 LomBarp Street, Lonron. 





HENRY CLEWS « CoO., 
32 WALL STREET. 


WHITE, MORRIS & Co., 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BIUSS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOHN BLOODGOOD «& COoO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 





normal conditions of the Money market, are 
at the bottom of this firmness in prices. If) 
no untoward event should occur to interfere | 
with mercantile calculations and interrupt | 
the natural course of business, there is reason | 
to believe that the year just entered upon 
will be one of more than average commercial 
prosperity. The expanding resources and 
growing consumptive requirements of the 
country, indicated by the rapid increase #) 
railroads in all directions, and the attendant 
industrial development of the interior, will | 
assuredly stimulate trade, and not unlikely 
bring more satisfactory returns to traders. | 
— Shipping List. 


Messrs. Phelps, Dodge & Co. have been 
notified by the Collector of the port that 
errors have been discovered in some of their 
invoices. The firm say that they know of 
nothing of the sort, and are entirely willing 
that all their books and papers shall be in- 
spected. ; 


The Scotsman publishes a statement of 
results of the shipbuilding trade on the Clyde 
for the past year. It appears that 1872 has 
been the most prosperous year in shipbuild- 
ing yet experienced on the Clyde. Although 
the number of vessels launched has not been 
quite up to each of the last few years, the 
tonnage excecds 1871 by 28,000 tons, and 
1870 by 34,200 tons. The increase of last 
year has been larger than any yearly increase 
for many years past, and has been entirely in 
the class of screw-steamers. The year's 
tonnage of screw steam vessels is 40,800 tons 
above 1871, 67,000 tons above 1870, 73,000 
tons above 1869, and 77,500 tons above 1868. 





WETITERBEER & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 


DUNCAN, SILERMAN & CO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 
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CHICACO BANKERS. 


A. Cc. & OO. F. BADGER. 








CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. C. KAUFFMAN. 








FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Street, Taurspay P. M., Jan. 16, 1873. 


Affairs are quite dull in Wall street, the 
small current of business running on Gold 
and a few specialties such as Western Union, 
Erie and Union Pacific. The money market 
is easy at 6 and 7 per cent., and mercantile 
paper is in better demand at 8 and 12 per 
cent. for approved names. Gold is higher 
under a rumor of difficulties between this 
country and Spain, but no confidence is felt 
in the report in well-informed financial 
circles. The premium is at 11213. Foreign 
Exchange is nominally at 10913 tcr 60 days 
and 1103g for short sight banker's sterling, 
with a concession of 1-16 on the best names. 
Governments are firmer in sympathy with 
the advance in Gold, and the stock market is 
mostly devoid of outside speculation. The 
advance in Erie is attributed to the proposed 
issue of ten millions of bonds, convertible 
into stock, which sum, if procured, is to be 
expended in improving the road and changing 
the guage. Western Union is active uncera 
report that a good working tariff had been 
secured in connection with the other lines, 
but this lacks confirmation. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 











Jan. %. Jan. 16. 
American Gold........... 1124@ — 1124@ — 
Del. Lack. & Western... — _ —- @-— 
| eee .-. 62N@ 62% pat 61 
Erie preferred -—- @- _- - 
Rees -- @- — @ 
Hinois Central..... -- @ —- @-— 
Lake Shore......... . WH@ WY 929M 925% 
Michi, Central........ -- - — @- 
N. Y. Central and H..... 102 @l02y — 
N. Y. 3 eiexs —- @- — _ 
Northwestern........... -—- @- —- @- 
Northwestern pref....... — @-— 
Ohio and Mississippi. . M@ 4754 465%@ 46% 
PED DEER ccccwecacvves WxX@ x TO%@ 707% 
ener —- @-— —- @- 
OG TAME. ......0-c0ers 100 @— 1i1—@ — 
PE cic coseénnenecee —- @- - @- 
oss canta scat HM @— -— @— 
St. Paul preferred........ —- @-— — @-— 
Union Pacific............ 38%@ 38% 35%@ 35% 
Wabash and W.......... 74 @ TAs -—- @-— 
Western Union.......... 8o45@ 8136 82%@ 82% 
Adams Express.......... —- @- 
Ameri Merchs’ Union —- @- —- @- 
RO ee - @- —- @- 
WER, FeE..ccccce. ccce - @- — @- 


There is no special activity in the general 
merchandise markets, yet we are enabled 
to note a gradual improvement in some of 
the leading departments, consequent upon 
the amelioration in the condition of mone- 
tary affairs on both sides uf the Atlantic, 
the recurrence of a more moderate tem- 
perature and the removal of some of the 
impediments to inland _ transportation. 
Values, ar a general remark, are well sup- 
ported, particularly leading agricultural pro- 
ducts, the principle articles of groceries, 
most kinds of manufactures and the raw 
materials thereof. Light stocks here and in 
many of the subordinate markets, the good 


| Arrangements have been completed for the 
inauguration of a line of British steamships 
between London and Boston. The vessels 
| which are to run in this line have heretofore 
been sent to Portland in the Wirter and to 
Montreal during the Summer months; they 


-| will continue to call at Portland for a time, 


;to accommodate the Canadian trade. The 
| first steamer, the Medway, will sail from Lon- 
jdon on January 16, and from Boston on 
February 6. The steamer Thames will 
follow, leaving London on January 30. The 
Medway is an iron stenmer of 1,418 tons, and 


~ was built at Sunderland in 1865. The Thames 


|is an iron steamer of 1,090 tons, and was 
; built at Sunderland in 1864. Among the 
|other boats of the line are the Niger, Nile, 
| Tweed and St. Lawrence. The arrangement 
\is for the Winter and eariy Spring months, 
{though should the business warrant, they 
will be kept permanently on the Boston 
| route. 


A line of steamers from Barcelona to New 
| Orleans, via Havana, and back to Liverpool, 
| has just been inaugurated. The Francoli, the 
|pioneer ship of the line, which arrived at 

New Orleans recently, has a carrying capa- 
city for 2,400 bales of Cotton. 


Perhaps no other department of the carry- 
ing trade suflered more severely in the loss of 
ships during the past year than the timber 
and deal fleet of the British Provinces. The 

| list of this class of ships that were wrecked 
and abandoned from May 1872 to December 
on the voyage from the Provinces to the 
United Kingdom, comprises no less than fifty 
| seven, with an aggregate of 43,482 tons. The 
{losses in December wil! probably swell the 
| list to nearly or quite seventy. In addition 
| to the losses, many vessels reached port dur- 
ing the autumn in acrippled condition, the 
majority having lost bulwarks, stanchions, 
boats, sails, deck loads, and sustained other 
serious damage. The value of the ships and 
cargoes lost in the timber trade is roughly 
— at upwards of two millions of dol- 
ars. 


The Netherlands India Steam Company 
will commence next Aprilor May torun a 
steamer from Batavia to Australia and back, 
calling at the principal ports of Adelaide, 
Melbourne, Sydney end Brisbane, and return- 
ing via Porres Straits, or by Cape Leeuwin 
according to the season. The Company is 
supported in this service by a small subsidy 
from the Dutch Government, is bound to 
make five voyages in each year, and has 
liberty to call at intermediate ports, Voth in 
going and returning, so that the steamers will 
possibly call at Fermantle, in Western Aus- 
tralia, and at Timor (Koepang), if inducement 
offers. 





Some months ago a project was originated 
at Milan for the building and equipping of a 
line of steamers between Genoa and New 
York, equal to any in the world, and a char- 
ter was subsequently obtained from the 
Italian Parliament authorizing its carrying 
out. Correspondence was opened with ship- 
builders in the various countries, soliciting 
proposals for the construction of four first- 
class iron steamers of given dimensions and 
power. The tenders included offers from 
French, English, American and Scottish 
| builders. The steamers are to be built in 
accordance with Lloyd’s rules, each vessel to 
be 380 feet long on load line, 40 feet beam, 
and 29 feet deep, with 20 feet draft of water, 
3000 tons register, to carry 150 first-class 
passengers, 60 second-class, and to make a 
speed of fourteen knots per hour. It is staied 
that a strong desire exists among the mem- 


tract into American hands, in which event 
they will be constructed on the Delaware, 
which is now called the American Clyde. 











: 08 
trade prospects and gradual return to the 


bers of the Italian company to give the con- | 


Ss - 


The Committee of the Pacific and Atlantic 
Telegraph Company, which has been in this 
city for several days, has completed its mis: 
sion and started West. The story is pub- 
lished in a morning paper, in effect that there 
had been a convention of independent tele- 
graph companies to make a combination 
against the Western Union Co, and reduce 
rates, lacks confirmation by the representa- 
tives of the companies in this city. The 
committee above referred to was sent East to 
inquire into the management of the agency 
in this city and to take steps to reduce ex- 





| penses. One step in that direction is to oc- 


cupy the same building with the other com- 
panies, thus curtailing the rent and sundry 
other expensive accompaniments. The con- 
ferences with the Atlantic, Pacific and 
Franklin Companies have been had with this 


| single object, viz.: To secure the economical 


co-operation of all the independent com- 
panies. 


During the past year, within the limits of 
che United States, 747£ miles of railroad have 
been completed, and 6514 miles put under 
construction, a total of 13,992 miles on which 
work has been done. In Pennsylvania alone 
34734 miles have been completed, and 38414 
put under construction. In no year from 
1830, when the first stretch of twenty-three 
miles of the Baltimore and Ohio road opened, 
down to 1871, in which year 7453 miles of 
track were completed, has so great an advance 
been made as in the year just ended, and 
from present appearance the increase will be 
even greater in the year just begun. 


The pioneer ship of the Red Star Line of 
Steamers to ply between Antwerp and Phila- 
delphia, sails from the first named port on the 
18th inst.; returning, she will leave Phila- 
delphia Feb. 15th. She is 2800 tons. The 
other two steamers of the line, the Nederland 
and Switzerland, each 3000 tons, are building 
and nearly completed, and as soon as they 
are finished the line will be made semi- 
monthly. Although sailing under the Bel- 
gian flag, in consequence of having been 
built abroad, these steamers are chiefly owned 
in Philadelphia. They are of iron, built in 
the best English style, of the highest class. 


Cooper, Reese and Co., bankers, of Balti- 
more, were swindled to the amount of $4,900 
on Saturday last by the payment of a bogus 
draft for that amount, purporting to be drawn 
by Gibson, Casanora and Co., bankers of 
New York, and payable to the order of H. 58. 
Knox. The Baltimore firm had received a 
telegram the same day, bearing the name of 
the New York firm, advising them of the 
draft and stating the amount, and the draft 
was paid on presentation. The fraud was 
successful, owing to the fact that the same 
party had a short time previously presented 
two genuine drafts from .the same firm in 
New York, of each of which they advised 
the Baltimore firm by telegraph. Knox is 
described as of gentlemanly appearance, aged 
thirty-five or forty, and wearing English side 
whiskers. 

The English Board of Trade Returns for 
November present results analogous to those 
of several preceding months, the most pecu- 
liar figures being those of the coal and iron 
trades, in which an enormous increase in the 
value of the shipments has again been 
accompanied by a decrease in quantities. 
coal the increase in the value of our exports 
has been 85 per cent., and of iron it has been 
38 per cent., against a diminution of tonnage 
in both cases of about 7 per cent. As regarils 
cotton goods, the shipments of yarn show an 
increase of 26 per cent. in value and 33 per 
cent. in quantity; while in finished articles it 
has been 10 per cent. in value and 5 per cent. 
in quantity. Of other goods the increase in 
value has been—apparel, 40 per cent. ; alkali, 
56 per cent.; beer and ale, 29 per cent.; 
earthenware, 19 per cent.; haberdashery, 16 
per cent.; hardware, 15 per cent.; linen 
manufactures, 5 per cent.; machinery, 50 per 
cent.; and silk manufactures, 13 per cent. 
The only important items on the adverse 
side are woollen manufactures, which show 
a decrease in value of 6 per cent., with a 
slight increase in quantity, and unenumerated 
articles, 7 per cent. 


Messrs. Clews, Habicht and Co. announce 
that they are authorized by the Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids and Minnesota Railroad Com- 
pany to receive subscriptions to an issue of 
£440,000 in first mortgage 7 per cent. con- 
vertible sterling bonds of £200 each. The 
price of issue will be £166 per bond, and 
interest will date from the 1st of August 
last. An accumulative sinking fund of £4,000 
per annum will be applied half yearly from 
the 1st of February, 1878, for the redemption 
of the loan. The main line, which is 260 
miles in length, was opened on the Ist of 
February last, and the loan now offered for 
subscription is required to form a connection 
with the Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway. 
The total cost of the main line and the ex- 
tensions will be £2,730,000. 


The shipping merchants of the port of Swine- 
munde have recently memoralized the Prus- 
sian Minister of Finance on the subject of 
ports of distress, the object being to liberate 
all vessels obliged to enter a port of distress 
—Nothhaven—either from contrary winds, 
| storms, ice, the repair of sea damages, obtain- 
ing provisions or fuel, or to receive orders for 
their ultimate port of destination and dis- 





and dock charges. 
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| charge—from the payment of all local dues | Am 





General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 


Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 








STOCKS AND SECURITIES. 





U.S, Obligations, 
y, 
U. 
U. 


Se, °74 reg.. 
5s, "74 coup. 
68, "81 coup . 


Teg ... 
68, 5-208, "12 coup 
6s, 5-208, "64 coup 






U. 
U. 
v. 


T 


DLLLEL 


State Bonds, 


New York Reg'd Bounty Loan... | 
do coupon oO 
do —_ 6s canal loan 1873 
Alabama 5s 
} o lidte chase anmasindnssevnwess 
| Arkansae 7s, L. R. & F.S. Ev 
ee hy ree 
Georgia ts, ‘72 coupon 





oO OO | 
Tilinois Canal Bonds, *70............. | 
AD iva oes vicosscereseseseses | 
do new | 
Michigan 6s, °73—'83 
Missouri 6s, coup 
do — 6s, H. 
N Carolina 6s old 
o fs new. 
Wiis ne vcccesicess 
South Carolina 6s 
Tennessee 68............ 









do | ee 
I I icc incceien ban nescdsecane | 
do new Bonds.........0 000... | 


Raltlroad Bonds, 


Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond..... 
Alt. & T. Haute 1st mortgage........ 
o 2d mortgage pref.... 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort...) 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st mort....... i 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist morts.. 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund 
do 1st mortgage.... 

do Income 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort. .... 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund.. .| 
do Set mort......... 

Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 


do 2d mort. 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund... 

Col. Chic. & Ind. Central Ist mo 
1 mort...| 


0° 
Del. Lack & West. 1st mort 
a 2d mort 










o 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort. 
Erie Ist mort, extend 
do 1st mort. end 
Galena & Chic. ext. ........... 
°o ee wall 
Great Western 1st mort., °88......... | 
do 2d mort., "93.......... 
Hann. & St. Jos. Ist mort. Land Gr... 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert......... | 
Harlem Ist mort, 7s 
a 1st mort. and Sinking Fund. 
Hudson River 7s 2d_ mort. * 
Tilinois Central 7s ° 
Lack. & Western ... 
Michigan Central 8s, 1 
Mich. South. & N. 1. Ts Sink Fund... 
oO a 2d mort 
Morris & Essex 1st mort. 
a 2d mort.. 
2d m 
new.. 
Central 6s, °83. 
6s, Sub’n.. 
do Ts, 76. aa 
New York & New Haven 6s......... 
Ohio & Miss. Ist mort 
do consol 


. 











o 
New Jersey Central 


| 

° | 
New York | 
do 4 


oO °o 2d mort.. ... 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 


Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri......... 
anor & Tol, 1st mort. °90.......... 
SS ere 


St. Louis & tron Mountain 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony. 
Go istmort, ext............ 

Tol., Peor. & Wars. 1st mort. E. Div 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s 
°o nd Grants, 7s 
do Income, 10s 
Alt. om Haunt ; 


o preferred 
Boston, Fe 







ford & Er 
Chicago & Alton.... 


oO refe! 
Chicago & N. 
oO 


ester 

referred. 
Chicago & Rock Island 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin 
Cleveland & Pittsburg............... 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central........ | 
Del. Lack. & Western 


‘preferred.......... 
Joliet & Chicago. ....... 
Illinvis Centra’ 





Lake Shore & Michigan Southern... 
Marietta & Vincin. 1st preferred. .... 
2d preferred..... 





Mi ie Cc 1 
chigan Central. . 
Mil mal 


waukcee & St. Paul. 
preferred 
sex 
New Haven & Hartfo' 
New Jerse 
N. Y. Central & Hudson Ri 
do S-rip Certificate. 


Coal Stocks, 


American Coal Co....... ........... 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co.. 

Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Pennsylvania Coal Co 
Spring Mountain Coai 


Miscellaneous, 


Atlantic Mail 
Boston Water Power. 


——— Beis etbepaneensaenene 
Wells, Fargo Express 
erican 
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THE 


ALBION 


[January 18, 1878. 








To Investors. 


To those who wish to REINVEST JaNU- 


ARY COUPONS OR DIVIDENDS, and those | 


who wish to INCREASE THEIR INCOME 


from means already invested in other less | 


profitable securities, we recommend the Seven- 
Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific 


Railroad Company as well secured and unus- | 


ually productive. 


‘The bounds are always convertible at Ten | 
per cent, premium (1,10) into the Company’s | 
The rate of interest | 
(seven and three-tenths per cent. gold) is | 


Lands at Market Prices. 





eqnal now to about §} currency—yielding an 
income more than one-third greater than U.S. | 
5-20s, Gold Checks for the semi-annual 
interest on the Registered Bonds are mailed 
to the Post-Office address of the owner. All 
marketable stocks and bonds are received wad 
exchange for Northern Pacifics ON MOST T | 
FAVORABLE TERMS. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 
ew YorK, PHILraDELPuIA, AND WasHINGTON, 


Financial aye aE ¥. heashea Co. 


- 





ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


RAILWAY COMPANY’S 
First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 
GOLD BONDS, 


An EAST and hed 23 AIR LINE of 152 Miles from 
INDIAN APOLIS, LNDIANA, to DECATUR, LLLI- 
NOIS, two of the ‘largest railway centres in the 
West. 


The WESTERN DIVISION (85 miles) of this im- 
vortant line, opening, for the first time, direct 
Vestern communication with the 


BLOCK COAL FIELDS 


of Indiana, will be completed and ready for business 
with an ample first-class freight and passenger equip- 
ment by February, 1873. 


It traverses a popnious and highly cultivated dis- 
trict uow without railway connections, and it is as- 
sured a prosperous business from the start, in coal 
and farm products, 


A large part of the cost of construction has been, 
and will in the end be, paid in cash by the stock- 
holders and people on the line. 


Bonds $1,000 eath, ppereble in 30 years, principal and 
interest in GOLD, FREE OF GOV ERNMENT TAX. 
Sinking Fund 234 per cent. of gross earnings. 
Whole issue, $3,500,900, of which those now selling 
are on COMPLETED ROAD. 


For sale at 90 and accrued interest by the Financial 
Agents of the Co. (of whom pamphlets and informa- 
tion may be obtained). 





WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
No. 14 Wall- st., N.Y. 











MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 
644 & 646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 


New York, Dec, 26, 1872. 


Forty-fourth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
FORTY-FOURTH SEMLANNU _— et. lg at 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, on 
all sums that have remained on P ar for three or 
six months previous to Januarylst, 1873. Payable 
on and after the third Monday in January. 

All Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 
the same as a deposit. 


| The London Ass 


urance Corporation 


LONDON. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
|  $13,2345425. 


LocaL CoMMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
| Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 


No. 89 Wall Street. 





FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Mawnacers, 
No. 88° Watt Street « 202 Br SOADWAY, New York. 


¢ U A R DIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


‘Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 


TOTAL var FUN DS, 
Over $14,000,000, Wold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over 86,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


- PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 

D W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 

J. A. RO OSEVELT. of Roosevelt & Son. 

ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres’t B’k of Commerce. 

ee x CONSTABLE. of Arnold, Constable 
0. 


Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 


CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES ! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 


OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 

3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 

IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE! 











These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 41st degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great emperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain wing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the United States, 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
= more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 





TILE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. — 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 


Send for the new descri tiptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 
Danish. wailed free as Addre 58, 


. F. DAVIS, 
Lard Qummiitane U. P.R.R. Co, 
Omaba, Neb. 


The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 





E. J. BROWN, President. 
E “4 ARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
¢ ALV rORD, Secretary. 


Ee rancis & eewary 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,! 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Fallows 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallete 
&c., &c. 

We keep everything in our] ue, and sell at lowest 
prices, 





Now Ready. Number 46. October, 1872. 
7s AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST : a Literary Re- 
gister and Repository of Notes and Queries.—The 
new nnmber, with other articles, contains the follow- 
ing: A Britisn View or tue Story or MaJor An- 
pre; Authors as Conversationists, pt. 2; Book 
Titles; Bibliography of Long Island; Hobbies and 
Hobby Riders ; Two Ancient British Historians ; Cor- 
respondence, Literary Gessip, Book Catalogues, &. 
tecription, $1 pe. year; cheap edition, 0 cents. 
‘amp for specimen numbe tr. 
SABIN & SONS, 84 Nasseu Stroot. NY. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD otters for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 





Mill, the Farm and the Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas- 
turage and Natural Meadow. watered by clear lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern Iowa or Central linois. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to $8 per 
acre; further away $2.50to $4. Seven Wears? 
Credit; Warrantee Deeds ; Northern Pacific 7-30 

Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
*} $1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
udvantages to settlers. 

Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ residence 

TRANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Northern Pacitic 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track. 
| Send for Vampics containing full information, 
| map and copy of New Homestead ay Address 


| LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
| PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN 


or 23 FIFTL’ AVENUE, cor. NINTH sT. 
Now York.t 





IMPERIAL FIRE INS. C0. 


OF LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED.......... .. - - 1808. 


44 Pine Street, New York. 





Amount of Boston Loss ascertained lo be about 
600,000, Capital of the Company, 


Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


E. W. CROWELL, Restpent MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. ae. H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
of A. A. Low 2 Ane ros. 


A. A. Low. 

n. 5. JAFFRAY, of E. S. Ji y & Co. 
RicHard inven, of Tichard ive & Co. 
SALomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 


4 RMAN JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & 
0. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 





JOHN MUNROE & 0, BANKERS, 
8 Wau. Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issne Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CONSOLIDATED Bank, Lonpon, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 








MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


AGENCY OF THE 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for nse in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transacted. 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 





A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S.C. 


per" Uscurrent Banx > Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cor, Lanp Warrants, Excuaneeg, &c., &e., Bougat 
ind Sold. 
Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 
cute 

t2#~ Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
~ remitted for promptly. 

CORRESPONDENTS of this house, may rely 
1pon having their business attended to with fidelity 
sod — 

New YORK COBRESP( NDENTS ; 
co, KOUNTZB BROTHER? 





HENRY CLEWS 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


Central Railway Company's First Mortgage Land 
Grant Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Gold Bonds at 90 
and accrued Interest in Currency, yielding about 
Nine percent. on the Investment. William E. Dodge. 
of New York, President. Shepherd Knapp and 
William Walter Phelps, Trustees for Bondholders. 
| A Sinking Fauud of Two per cent. of the Earnings 
| and all sales of Lands devoted to Redemption of the 
Bonds. 

| Principal and Interest payable in Gold at the 
National City Bank, New York. We confidently 
| assure investors that these bonds are in every respect 
| first-class. and we 
safe investment. 


recommend them as an entirely 
Allsecurities taken at Board prices 
Circulars and information may be ob- 
tained at our office. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Walt Street, 


| on exchange. 


New Y ork. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 26, 1872. 


ts THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 318ST DECEMBER, L871: 
Premiums received on Marine ss from 
Ist Jan., 1871, to 31st Dee., 
Premiums on Policies not marke i ‘off 1st 
PN Hx Sccndnarnddpaescceesesese 2,033,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


$5,412,777 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
sks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1871, tu 3ist December, 1871...... $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid during the 
same period............. $2,735,980, 63 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.... .$%, 143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise... 3,379,050 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundr eon oe and claims due 

the Com my, estimated at.............. 
Premium } ~ and Bills Receivatit. 
Cash in 








Total amount of Assets 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1858 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 

of February y next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest avd redemption will be in gold. 
Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Conpeny for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Thesday, the Second of April 
next. 


| By Order of the Board. 
| 
| 











J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


| J. D. Jonxs, JosepH GAILLARD. JR., 

Cuar.es Dennis, C. A. Hann, 

W. H. H. Moore, James Low, 

Henry Coir, B. J. Howxanp, 

| Josran O. Low Bens. Bapcock, 

| Lewis Curtis, Rost, B. Mntvurn, 

Cuares H. Russert, Gorpon W. Burnaam, 

Lowe. HoLsrook, Freperick Cuauncy, 

R. Warren Weston, Geo. S. STEPHENSON, 

Roya Pues, Witu1am H. Wess, 

Cates Barstow, SHEPPARD GanpDy, 

A. P. Pitot, Francis Sxiwpy, 

Witu1am E, Dopaz, Caries P. Burpert, 

Davin Lane, Cuas. H. Marswatn, 

James Bryce, Wixuram E. Bunker, 

Dantet S. Minter, Samver L. Mitcutur, 

Wa. Sturais, James G. DeForest, 

Henry K. Bocert, Rosert L. Stewart, 

Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. BuakE, 
Cuanrtes D. Levericu. 


J.D JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 

| W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vece-Pres't. 
. D. MEWLENT, 3 4 tce-Pres’t 

| BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 

|Advertising Association, 

52 BROADWAY, 

| New York. 

{ 

| 





Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their iuterest to get from us estimates before 
making contracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas 


ALEX. ROB'T CHISOLM, Pres't! 2 








Ua. renee aaa LT 








